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VITL. 
EMIGRATION. 
By WALTER B. PATON 


(HONORARY SECRETARY OF THE EMIGRATION SOCIETY). 


THE work of emigration is now being carried on partly by 
voluntary agencies and partly with the assistance of the State. 
It is proposed in this paper to consider both these methods, and 
how far they may be usefully altered or extended. 
. I. Voluntary Agencies.—There are many societies in different 
parts of the United Kingdom which assist persons to emigrate. 
: I have collected the names.and addresses of some seventy of the 
| principal ones, and I have no doubt there are many more. In 
addition to these there are many trade, friendly, and other 
societies which have emigration branches, and a constantly 
increasing class of individual workers. 

These voluntary agencies may be divided into (1) general, 
(2) women’s, (3) children’s emigration societies. 

Under general emigration societies rank all those which promote 
emigration in any way, as well as those which actually assist 
people—men, women, and children—to emigrate. Instances of the 
former are found in the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, which supplies chaplains to assist emigrants with advice in 
all the chief British and Colonial ports. 

At Liverpool there are four such chaplains, besides one for 
Welsh-speaking emigrants, and whose duty it is, not only to 
receive emigrants there, but to conduct them across to Canada. 
This protection is especially useful for young lads or girls going 
out by themselves. There are also St. Andrew’s Waterside 
Mission, which visits emigrant ships, supplies emigrants with 
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130 EMIGRATION. 


books free, and secures lodgings for them; the National 
Association for the Promotion of State-directed Emigration and 
Colonization, whose work is explained by its title ; and the Central 
Emigration Society, which supplies free lectures on the Colonies, 
and has organized various emigration conferences and deputations 
to the Government. Of general emigration societies in Lon do n 


which send emigrants out, there are fourteen or fifteen, of which 


the Church, the Colonial, the East End, the Self-help, the Jews’ 
Emigration Societies, the Jewish Board of Guardians, and the 
emigration branch of the Charity Organization Society, are the 
most important outside London. Similar societies exist in Bath, 
Brighton, Bristol, Crystal Palace, Manchester, Ol lbury, Wellington, 
W imb ledon, Winchester _ Edinburgh, and doubtless several oth 
places. 


In one or two of the above societies the office expenses a O 
large for the amount of work done. In one report I have fore 


me, out of an expenditure of £500 more than £154 : for 
such expenses. But in the great majority of cases the whol 
work is done by volunteers, the ex cpenses thus being reduced to a 
minimum. Thus, out of a total expenditure by the Brighton 
Emigration Socie ‘ty in 1886 of £624 17s. 2d.. only about £18 were 
spent in printing, etc.: all the rest was spent on the 343 emi- 
grants who were sent out. In the case of the Crystal Palace 
Self-help Emigration Society, £14 out of £132 were spent in office 
expenses: with the balance 161 persons were sent out to the 
Colonies. .Such records are excellent, and can only be reached 
by those who put their hearts as well as their brains into the 


work. There is many a country district where similar societies 
would have abundant scope for doing good; there is many a 
weary agricultural labourer who would welcome such a s ciety 
able to put the facts of emigration fairly before him, and honestly 
advise him whether to go or to stay, and if the former, to smooth 
over the difficulties of going. Such a society must, if it wishes 
to inspire confidence and gain success, work on the following lines. 

Firstly, the executive “must be, if possible, pure volunteers. 
Paid agents, who live by the number of people they send out, 
can never inspire as much confidence as the cage volunteer. 
Of course, when the work largely increases, a paid secretary will 
become necessary, and will be welcomed as a sign of that increase. 
But, for my own part, I should prefer a multiplication of small 
societies in different districts rather than the formation of large 
societies covering wide areas. I believe in the personal attention 
and personal knowledge which a kindly clergyman or friend w ill 
give to an emigrant he knows, much more than in the mechanical 
sifting by distant committees or agents of cases of which they 
have no other than paper knowledge, and in which they can feel 
but little personal interest. Secondly, one or more members of 
the executive should themselves have lived in, or at least visited, 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 131 
the Colonies. There is no good emigration society where this 
condition does not exist. Life and modes of work in Australia 
and Canada are different from what we are accustomed to here, 
and only those who have been in these Colonies can thoroughly 
explain such differences to the would-be emigrant. There is no 
difficulty now in finding such persons everywhere. Old colonists or 
travellers are generally very glad to help those at home to a 
better understanding and appreciation of the Colonies they have 
lived in or visited. Thirdly, the committee must have full 
information as to the cost of emigration, the demand for labour 
in the Colonies, cost of living, and rates of wages there. This can 
easily be obtained now by applying to the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, referred to subsequently. Fourthly, it will be found very 
advantageous to make the emigrant pay part of the passage- 
money himself. Most of the best societies insist upon this rule ; 
for it checks imposture, puts the emigrant on his mettle, fosters 
his self-respect, and makes him value the passage which he has 
thus partially paid for out of his own savings much more than if 
it was given him without any exertion of his own. F%fthly, the 
society should provide for the safe conduct of their parties, and, 
if possible, for their reception in the colony by correspondents of 
the society. The Self-help Emigration Society in London have 
given a good deal of attention to this part of their work in 
Canada. Their secretary is intimately acquainted with Ontario, 
and has arranged with persons in different parts of that province 
to receive and, as far as may be, find work for the emigrants he 
sends them. Where this machinery is not available, emigration 
societies should give their emigrants letters of introduction to the 
Government emigration agents, who are found in all the chief 
towns of the Dominion, and in some of those in Australia, or to 
the S.P.C.K. 

Chaplains.—F ull details as to these arrangements for reception 
on landing are found in the quarterly circulars of the Emigrants’ 
Information Office. Lastly, especial care must be taken that only 
worthy emigrants are sent out, and only such classes of these as 
there is a demand for in the Colonies. If this care is absent, the 
society will do more harm than good. It is a mistaken kindness 
—or rather a positive cruelty—to send out to the Colonies a 
person who has failed from his own fault here on the chance of 
his bettering himself there. A drunkard, idler, a thriftless man 
without a trade, a man who tells you he can do “anything,” 
which generally means “ nothing,’ will come to grief quicker 
there than here; for in the Colonies there are fewer charitable 
people to check him or to beimposed upon. Speaking generally, 
men and lads accustomed to farm work, market or other garden- 
ing, pruning fruit trees, looking after horses, cattle, or sheep, and 
women and girls able to cook or do household work, are alone in 
great demand in the Colonies. Mechanics, especially those going 
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to Western Australia, South Australia, and New Zealand, will 
often find difficulty in getting immediate work. But I fully 
believe that if a really good mechanic (especially if he had a li ttle 
money on landing), w *ho was willing (1) to turn his hand at ti 

to other work than that of his own particular trade (tl 
man makes the best emigrant), and (2) to avoid large capitals an 
go to smaller towns up-country, would meet even now with man) 
opportunities of success. 

Such societies and clubs would be of immense benefit in country 
and other districts by helping people to help themselves rathe 
than depend on the Poor Law or charity. In the hope of 
facilitating their formation, the Central Emigration Society (of 
which I am Hon. Sec.) have drawn up the following simple rules 
which should be altere d, if necessary, to suit local requirements 


ic RONG 


HOW TO FORM AN EMIGRATION CLI 


Call a meeting of neighbours who are interest hi 
Emigration Club be formed, to be called, ete. (2) Elect a Pre 
(3) Fix the date of the first General Meeting. (4) A 


RULES. 


l. The object of this club is to promote the emigr 
3ritish Colonies— 
(1) By supplying intending emigrants with trustwortl 
(2) By tiie the savings of members wh: 
(3) By supplementing by donations from the ¢ 
tions of such members. 
2. Members shall consist of two classes. (1) 
(2) persons willing to assist the emigration of « 
3. Subscriptions shall be received at, etc., on 
of and 
4. All su a made by intending emigrant 
their own case 
5. The panagement of the Club shall be in tl an 
mittee consisting of not less than five persons, of whom the P 
The Committee shall appoint their own Secretary and Tr 
members of Committee. 
The Committee shall meet when and where it is 
7. There shall be at least one General Meeting 
Committee for the ensuing year shall be elected. 
8. The President or the Committee may call reneral meeting en 
they deem it necessary ; and any five members of the Club 1 the P 
to summon one at any time. 


Il. Women’s Emigration Socreties.—There are many societies 
which are devoted exclusively to the emigration of women. The 
most important of these are the Colonial Emigration Society and 
branches (this deals with men too); the Emigration Branch of 
Girls’ Friendly Society ; the United Englishwomen’s Emigration 
Association, consisting of individual lady workers in many parts 
of the country ; the Emigration Branch of the Westminster Work- 
ing Womens Home; the Women’s Emigration Society; the 
Salisbury Diocesan Ladies’ Association for the Care of Friendless 
Girls; the Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education, and others. 
Most of the remarks made above on general emigration societies 
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are applicable to these also; but the following may be usefully 
added :—-(1) The emigration of respectable women and girls who 
can cook, sew, or do domestic work has this great recommenda- 
tion—that they are quite certain to get good’situations at high 
wages in the Colonies. Housemaids in Victoria receive £30 to 
£40, in New South Wales £26 to £35 a year, in Queensland 8s. 
to 10s. a week, with board and lodging in all cases included. 
Cooks receive from £30 to £60 a year. During special inquiries 
I made in 1886 in Canada—throughout the three thousand miles 
of country that lie between Halifax and Victoria—I found the 
demand for cooks and general servants universal. In British 
Columbia the scarcity is so great that Chinamen are employed 
instead. J remember dining with a very kind judge there, who 
told me that he always did out his own room himself before 
leaving for the Courts, as there were no female servants to do it 
for him. Wages for cooks in Hamilton, Ontario, run from $10 to 
$15 a month, and for housemaids from $7 to $10, with board 
and lodging; and much higher rates are current farther West. 
The head maid in a small hotel in the North-West told me she 
sot $30 a month, or £72 a year. Ladies, therefore, need have no 
fear that the time and money they may spend in sending out 
emigrants of this class will be w asted. (2) It is essential that 
none but respectable females should be oil out. The emigration 
of one bad woman or girl condemns a society more than that of 
fifty good ones recommends it. There is a great work for charit- 
able women here in assisting the good and rejecting the bad. It 
will require tact, discrimination, and sympathetic help, such as 
women alone can give to women. (3) French emigrants must 
have protection en route. It is very hard on an unprotected girl 
to send her out alone. The women’s societies now make up 
parties to go together, under the charge of a matron, which is the 
best way. But care must be taken in selecting the matron. I 
have come across one on board ship who declined to sleep with 
the girls committed to her charge, as she thought the accommoda- 
tion was not good enough! Arrangements are made by the best 
societies to receive the emigrants on the other side, and find 
places for them. In the absence of this machinery, emigrants to 
Canada should carry a written character and letter to the Lady 
Superintendent of Female Immigration at Quebec, who will give 
every assistance. There are Government depdéts in most of the 
towns, where there is tolerable accommodation for sleeping and 
eating; but it is not advisable for women or girls to make use of 
it. In Australia there are depdts and private institutions at many 
of the ports, where female emigrants, if alone, may apply. 
Children’s Emigration Soc ieties —The most important of these 
societies in London are—the Boys’ Home, Southwark; the 
Children’s Home, Bonner Road; Miss Macpherson’s Home of 
Industry ; Miss Rye’s Home for Destitute Little Girls; the 

























































134 EMIGRATION 

St. Vincent Home for Little Boys ; and the Emigration Branches 
of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, the Church of England Central Society 
for Providing Homes for Waifs and Strays, and the National 
Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Chil ren. At Birminghan 
there are Mr. Middlemore’s Children’s Emigration Homes 
Bristol, the Canadian Home for Little Girls: at Glasgow. Mr. 
Quarrier’s Orphan Homes of Scotland and Destitute Children’s 
Emigration Homes; at Liverpool, the Catholic Children’s Pro- 
tection Society, and Mrs. Birt’s Sheltering Homes ; 


and at 

Manchester, the Boys’ and Girls’ Refuges. 
There are at the present time more than 56,000 children 
brought up at the expense of the State in our workhouse schools 


200,000 children in rece ipt of outdoor relief, 20,000 in industrial 
schools, at least 100,000 in private charitable homes, making uy 
376,000 children altogether. If to this total is added that larg 
indefinite number of very poor children who, without being 
inmates of homes, are only kept from starvation by free y dkaniere 
or private alms, it will be found that there are not less than 500,000 
children who are supported wholly or partially by the ‘State 
by charity. Up to within the last few years hardly any of thes 
children were emigrated. Too large a proportion of them wi 
suffered to grow up unheeded and uncared for, with the Seen 
that they not only became paupers themselves, but the mothe: 
and fathers of paupers as well. 

The emigration of children to Canada was commenced by 


Miss Rye twenty years ago. It was attended with so muc 


success that other societies copied her sore » that now 
nearly 2,000 children are emigrated during the course of a year 
There is no other kind of emigration whic 2h is so economical and 


so successful. Some of the managers of the homes reckon that 
95 per cent. of the children do well. I care very little about 
the exact percentage of it. What I desire to lay stress on is 
that the successes have been overwhelmingly more numerous 
than the failures. 

The mode of working is as follows. The children first underg 
a training in the homes in England. The boys are taught 


tailoring, ~shoe- making, wood-chopping, carpentering, or some 
similar “trade : and the girls cooking, sewing, and light domesti 


work. Such training is ‘absolutely essential, and no child should 
be emigrated w ithout it. The National Refuges have a training 
farm in the country, where the boys learn farm work. This is 
perhaps the most useful training of all, as there is a special 
demand in Canada for farm hands. In ordinary cases the training 
should last not less than eighteen months, and more if necessary. 
Some homes are content with a shorter period than this, but the 
results axe never so satisfactory. ‘The children, when suitably 
trained, are taken in parties by the manager or his subordinate to 
Live srpool, where they embark with their little boxes of clothes 
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for Canada. There were two large parties of over a hundred 
each, belonging to Miss Macpherson and Miss Rye, on board the 
Allen boat I went out in in 1886. Sleeping quarters below deck 
had been expressly set apart for them and the matrons, and wooden 
partitions erected ; so that each party was securely cut off from 
the rest of the passengers. Good food was provided for all, and 
special food for the very little ones ; and, as far as I could ascertain, 
the children had every comfort they could reasonably expect. 
The tedium of the voyage was beguiled by watching the por- 
poises and icebergs, singing hymns and playing games. At 
Quebec they and those in charge of them got into reserved 
emigrant cars for their thirty hours’ journey to Niagara or 
Stratford, not forgetting to take with them large bags of biscuits 
and other provisions. The children remain at the homes a day 
or two, and are then gradually distributed amongst the farmers in 
the neighbourhood. ‘There is no difficulty in finding places for 
the boys on farms, or the girls for light domestic or dairy work. 
I visited their homes two or three weeks after we landed, and 
I found that a considerable number of the children had already 
been settled. At other distributing homes at London and 
Hamilton, belonging to Mr. Middlemore and the National Refuges, 
I found the demand for boys and girls equally great. The 
custom is for the managers to send round notices to the farmers 
that a party of children is expected, when they would come in 
and engage them beforehand. I do not wish to put the case 
higher than it can fairly be put. It is true that many of the 
children prove very troublesome ; they quarrel with their masters 
or their masters with them, or they run away and come back to 
the home. The manager promptly finds other places for them, 
and in the end, after, it maybe, two or three shifts and changes, 
all of them except a few hopeless cases are suitably settled. 
Many of them, especially the girls, get adopted by some farmer 
and his wife who have no children of their own. A stable-lad 
told me his father had adopted one of such girls, and treated her 
Just as he treated the lad himself. The managers try to keep in 
touch with the children they place out, by periodically visiting 
them, and seeing they are well treated, and inviting them to 
apply to them in all cases of difficulty. 

The expense of giving a child eighteen months’ training is, 
roughly, £22; of providing him with an outfit, and taking him 
out to the home in Canada, £8 10s. to £10; so that the child 
costs altogether something over £30, and less if very young. I 
know of no other method by which a child can be trained, 
clothed, and put in a fair way of earning an honest living for so 
small a sum. A child in an industrial or workhouse school 
costs three or four times as much, and, in a great number of cases, 
his chances afterwards are not half as good. Children have 
opportunities of getting work in Canada a year or two earlier 
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than in this country, and this fact just makes the difference in 
the cost of training them. The children who are taken out vary 
in age from three or four to fourteen years: Dr. Barnardo hopes 
to take out lads of seventeen to nineteen also to his new labour 
farm in Manitoba. Canada is the only colony to which children 
are being emigrated. I hope the work may be taken up in 
Australia too. Small homes are better than large ones: for 
there is more of that family life about them the want of which 
can never be replaced. The whole success of the work depends 
upon (1) selection, (2) training, (3) protection en route, (4) a 
distributing home in the colony, and (5) periodical visiting. Let 


it not be for one moment thought that emigration is a hardship 
to the child; let it be rather held up, as Mr. Froude wrote to 
me not long ago, as “a reward for asi conduct.” Those wl 
engage in the work will find it not only deeply interesting t 
themselv es, but the most hopeful as well as the most economical 


method of rescuing young lives; for there is no better plan of 
peopling our great colonial possessions, of stopping the stream 
of pauperism ‘at its source before it swells into a resistless flood 


‘ 5 


or of hushing that great cry of the children, which may be heard 
to-day in many a crowded slum and alley, as piercing and as 
bitter as when it: first burst forth from the heart of Elizabet! 
Browning on the ears of a conscience-stricken England. 

Ill. What the State has done for Emigration.—I pass on nov 
to consider in what way the State assists emigration, and whethe: 
that assistance may be usefully extended. © 

1. It established in October 1886 the Emigrants’ Information 


Office, under the supervision of the Colonial Office, at 31, Broad- 


way, Westminster, for the purpose of giving information to emi- 
grants. The staff consisted of a chief and two junior clerks, 


acting under the control of an unpaid committee of management, 
appointed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and presided 
over by Mr. C. P. Lucas, as representing the Colonial Office. 
We (I say “ we,” for | was appointed to serve upon this committe 
have aimed at doing this work in several ways. (a) Every quart 
a large placard, giving the rates of assisted or ordinary passages t 
the Colonies, the arrangements for reception of emigrants there, 
the demand for labour, and the addresses of the Agents General, 
is sent round to all the post offices—over 20,000—in the United 
Kingdom to be exhibited in a conspicuous place. Any one, 
therefore, who desires to get such information has now only to 
walk to the nearest post office for it. (b) Cireulars—one tor 
Canada, the Cape, Natal, and each of the seven Australasian 
Colonies—amplifying this infermation, and giving in each case 
a specimen outfit, a list of wages, prices of provisions, mode 0! 
getting land, etc., are issued quarterly. Some five or six thousand 
of these sets of circulars are sent out quarterly, free of cost, to 
Co-operative Societies, Working Men’s Clubs, Boards of Guardians, 
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Emigration Societies, and a host of individual workers. Any 
working man or woman, clergyman of any denomination, or any 
other person whatsoever, who desires to have these sent to him, 
quarterly or otherwise, should send a line to the chief clerk, who 
will thereupon enter his name and address in the book kept for 
this purpose. (c) Separate handbooks for each of the above 
colonies are issued every year in the spring at the nominal cost 
of one penny each. Each handbook, besides amplifying the 
details given in the circulars, contains a map and description of 
the colony, showing the different characteristics of different parts, 
an account of the climate, form of government, exports and 
imports, internal communications, shipping companies, industries 
and products, laws affecting the working classes, an abstract of 
the Land Laws, and other information likely to be useful to 
emigrants. The handbooks and circulars are written and re- 
vised by members of the committee.* (cd) Letters from all parts 
are received, running up occasionally to one hundred and fifty in 
a single day, asking ‘for the circulars or handbooks or information 
upon special points. These are answered the same day, or, in 
cases of special difficulty, are reserved for consideration and 
investigation. Most of these letters naturally come from persons 
unaccustomed to do much writing, and are often hard to decipher. 
But they are invariably courteously written (for hearts are 
often in advance of hands), and are frequently very interesting. 
(e) Lastly, there are a great many personal inquirers at the office, 
who are carefully attended to by the chief clerk. I venture to 
think that this office is performing a very useful .work in 
collecting and disseminating accurate and unbiassed information 
as to openings for different classes of labour in the Colonies. 

2. The Passenger Act, 1855, and other Acts require passenger 
ships carrying emigrants to. be seaworthy, have proper accommo- 
dation, furnish good and sufficient food, provide medicines, and, on 
iarge ships, a surgeon, and in other ways protect the interests of 
Meyer 

. Boards of Guardians in Ireland may expend and borrow 
moiehill to wre poor persons to emigrate [Arrears of Rent (Ireland) 
Act, 1882, § §§ 18, 19: Poor Relief ‘Trel and) Act, 1849, §§ ) 26—2 5, 
and. previous Acts] ; and the Treasury may sinthiaians eaten to 
certain specified Boards of Guardians for this purpose (id., § § 20) 
to the extent of £200,000 in the whole, and £8 to each emigt 4 

|Tramways and Public Companies (Ireland) Act, 1883, 

The Land Commission may exc by way of loan, “ 0 
proper state or colony, public body or company, moneys to the 
extent of £200,000, but not more than a third thereof in any 
single year, to assist emigration; due security being taken for 
repayment of the loan, and the satisfactory shipment, transport, 


— 
Since this was written the writer has been appointed editor of circulars and 
handbooks.--— Epitror, “ Tre.” 
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and reception of the emigrants {Land Law (Ireland) Act, 188] 


§ 32 |.* 
Under these provisions a large number of Irish people have 


gone to America, with much advantage to themsel 
Ireland. 

4. Emigration of adults by Engli: , Boards of Gu: 
various Acts of Parliament, of which 4 & 5 Will. IV., ec. 76. § 6° 


UV, ) 


and 12 & 13 Vict., c. 103, § 20, are the most important sections. 
Guardians in every weil’ are enabled to borrow and expend on 
behalf of any poor person settled in the parish any sum not 
exceeding £10 to assist him or her to emigrate. Although thes 
powers have been in existence for more than fifty years, they ar 
rarely known even by Guardians themselves, and still more rarely 
exercised. Guardians have the right of expending at least 
£4,000,000 a year in this way; but during 1886 the act 


amount so expended was only £730, and the number emigrate 
two hundred and twenty-three. £10 will take an emigrant 
the North-West of Canada, and more than half-way to Aust 
It is much more advantageous to the emigrant, and in the | 
run much less expense to the ratepayers, for the Guardians by 
one payment of £10 to assist him at once to the Colonies, whil 
he has still the pluck and strength to go, than to prop him uy 
for a time with intermittent doles, with the result in too many 
cases that he becomes after all a permanent pauper, costing mucl 
more than £10 a year till he dies. 

It is, however, extremely important that Guardians sho 
exercise the greatest care and caution in selecting these emigrants 
Paupers, or persons past helping, should never be sent out by 
this or any other means. If they are, the Colonies have a perfect 
right to send them back again. It is a waste of money, and an 
abuse of charity to do so. Only those who are strong and steady, 
and fit to do the kind of work which the Colonies at the particular 
time require, should be sent out. If _ practice is conscien- 
tiously adhered to, and proclaimed aloud by Boards of Guardians 
many persons will apply for help whom the Colonies will be glad 
to receive. There is, I know, a natural and proper shrinking 
among the better sort of working = to apply to Guardians 
for any kind of relief. But it should be cle: arly understood that 
no person need hesitate on this account to apply for assistance to 
emigrate. For in a letter recently received from the Local 
Gove ernment Board, it is stated “that in the opinion of the B ard 
a person is not a pauper, in the ordinary sense of the term, when 
the only aid which he receives from the Guardians is assistance 
for the purpose of his emigration.” 

9. Hmigration of Chita by Boards of Guardians.—The 
watiads mentioned in the last paragraph enable Guardians to 
emigrate children in the same way as adults, if their — 


* This paragraph is taken from the writer's “‘ Handy Guide to Emigrat 


uwdians. by 
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consent; and 13 & 14 Vict., c. 101, § 4, enables them to emigrate 
poor orphan or deserted children under sixteen, if the children 
themselves consent. These latter children need not be settled 
in the parish; it is sufficient if they are chargeable to it. On 
January Ist, 1887, there were 55,472 children in workhouses, of 
whom 34,011 were orphans, or other children relieved without 
their parents. Till recently a very few of this class of children 
have been emigrated. In 1883 the Local Government Board 
authorized the emigration of three hundred. They have since been 
visited in their new homes in Canada by officers of the Canadian 
Government, and their condition reported upon. In some few 
cases complaint was made that the children had not been chosen 
by the Guardians with sufficient care, and had turned out badly. 
But the reports, generally, were so satisfactory that an extension 
of the work was clearly to be recommended. With this object 
a deputation from the Central Emigration Society, under the 
charge of Mr. Rankin, M.P., waited upon the President of the 
Local Government Board last April. They pointed out the 
generally satisfactory character of these reports, the growth and 
creat success of Voluntary Children’s Emigration Societies, the 
cheapness of emigrating a child through one of these societies as 
compared with keeping it in a workhouse or district school for 
four or five years, and (most important of all) the great benefit 
emigration was to the child itself. A subsequent debate in the 
House of Commons emphasized these facts. 

In answer to these suggestions the Local Government Board 
issued last April new regulations upon the subject. They are 
mainly the same as those issued in 1883, with these two important 
exceptions: (1) that the number to be emigrated is not re- 
stricted ; (2) the power (under 25 & 26 Vict. See 4, (6), below) of 
sending a child to a voluntary emigration home for training and 
emigration is for the first time clearly set forth. They are as 
follows :— 

1. The Guardians shall in each case obtain an undertaking in writing from any 
person entrusted by them with the care of taking children to Canada, and of placing 
them in homes, that immediately after a child is placed out, the Department of 
Agriculture at Ottawa shall be furnished with a report containing the name and age 
of the child, and the name and the address (with the particulars stated above) of the 


person with whom the child is placed, and that a report containing similar information 
shall be furnished to the Guardians of the union from which the child is taken. 

2. The Guardians on receipt of such report shall cause a copy of it to be furnished 
to the Local Government Board. 

3. The person proposed to be entrusted by the Guardians with the emigration of a 
child shall have notice from the Guardians whether the child is a Protestant or Roman 
Catholic, and he shall give an undertaking if the child is a Protestant that he shall be 
placed with a family of the Protestant faith, or if the child is a Roman Catholic that 
he shall be placed in a Roman Catholic home. 

4. A child before being sent to Canada shall have been under previous instruction 
at least six months— 

(7) In a workhouse or separate school under the Guardians, or a district school ; or 

(db) In a school certified by the Board under the 25 & 26 Vict., c. 43. 

[t will not be regarded as essential that such period of instruction shall immediately 
precede the emigration. ; 
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». The Guardians must have such evidence as they deem satisfact 
person taking out the children has a reasonable prospect of 
them in Canada. 

The Board consider that as a general rule girls should 
age of ten years, and in no case, except under very special circumstan e th 
age of twelve years. 

The Board recommend the Guardians to instruct 


finding s 


oT 
ho 


1 he ir medi 


examine each child prior to its departure from the work lto certify i 


vorkhouse, and ertify in writing 
as to its bodily condition. 


To complete the facilities offered to Guardians by these regula- 
tions, my society sent round to every Board a list of children’s 
emigration societies, several of whom have now received their 
certificate under 25 & 26 Vict., c. 43, enabling them to take 
workhouse children. The Guardians at Liverpool, Birmingham 
Leeds, Chelsea, St. Olaves, etc., have taken the matter up in 
earnest, and there seems to be a general movement all along the 
line in favour of the work. One hundred and sixty-six children 
were sent out in 1886, ata cost of £1,625 for emigration ex 20 . 
and this number rose in 1887 to four hundred and three. Great car 
must be taken in selecting the children, and none sh sala ‘* sent 
against their will. District and wor khouse schools are generally 
very well managed ; butit will be best, as a rule, to send the child 


to an emigration home, as they are more likely to receiv: 


v 


a training “suited to their special requirements. I hav 
the working of these homes in a former part of this paper. Every 
Board may pay such home 5s. or 6s. a week for the training of 
the child, and, in addition, £11 for its emigration and outfit 
The total cost of eighteen months’ training, of outfit, emigration, 
and settling in C ‘anada is, as has been seen, about £30: 
a child brought up entirely by the parish costs the rat 
from £80 to £130. The emigration workers who are Guardians 
would do good service by making these facts known to then 
colleagues. The advantages to the children themselves, tl 
economy of the work to the ratepayers, the immense gain to an 
overcrowded community by removing children to less populated 
countries before they are old and improvident enough to become 
fathers and mothers here, justify the hope that Guardians will 
turn their attention more and more to this splendid method 
preventing pauperism. 


Emigration of Industrial School Children.—The number 


» described 


vhereas 


y\é ror. 
DAaVCIS 


A 4 


of children in industrial schools in England and Scotland on 
December 31st, 1886, was 16,402. The total expenditure for that 
year was £363,622 12s. 6d., towards which the parents of the 
children contributed only £15,539 1s. 5d. Each child cost in 
England, on an average, £18 1s. ld. a year, in Scotland {£lo 6s., 
and in mixed schools for boys and girls in both countries 
£14 1s. 7d. The average time a child remains in a school may 
be reckoned at five years (the longest time possible is ten and 
costs, therefore, altogether from £70 to £90 in England, and from 
£67 to £70 in Scotland. 
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The number discharged in 1886 was 3,960, and the number 
emigrated 140; as against 3,617 and 154 respectively in 1885. 
The total annual discharges up to December 31st, 1886, were 
52,444, of which 1,298, or only 24 per cent., were emigrated. In 
no case did the Treasury or rates contribute anything towards 
this emigration, which was paid for out of private or other 
sources. 

The arguments adduced above in favour of the emigration of 
workhouse children are applicable here also. It is true that 
the training in industrial schools is generally excellent, and that 
a large proportion of the children—about 84 per cent.—do well 
in after-life. But it is equally true that the training is more 
than three times as — as that which would fit a child 
for, and take him to, the Colonies, and that at the best these 
expensively trained children only go to compete with thousands 
of other workers in an already overcrowded labour market. But 
even this is not the case with all. Many, on being let loose from 
control at the critical age of sixteen, as the law commands, return 
to the criminal or dissolute parents and companions from whom 
they were originally rescued. The £70 or £90 spent on them 
has thus been wasted,—sometimes worse than wasted. For the 
pee who, by neglecting their children, had forced the State 

to educate them, too often use the mental or physical training 
thus acquired, at the expense of others, for their own criminal or 
immoral ends. Many industrial school children would make 
excellent colonists. Those who showed an aptitude for colonial 
life, and were willing to emigrate, might be transferred, with the 
consent of their parents (if any), into such of the children’s 
emigration homes as consented to take them, just as some of the 
lads now are transferred into training ships to be trained as 
sailors. The Colonies would be glad to receive such children, if 
suitably selected, for they’ are not criminals like those in 
reformatories. 

The following paragraph in the Report (1884) of the Reforma- 
tories and Industrial School Commissioners is so good that | 
cannot do better than quote it :— 


_ § 41. In our opinion emigration, which is already resorted to by managers for the 
disposal of children, might be advantageously used to a much greater extent than at 
present In any arrangements to i Titate the emigration of children of this class, 
three points must be borne in mind 


‘I. The just objections of colonies to the emigration of those whose character and 
intecedents make it probable that they will become paupers or criminals; and the 
consequent obligation, resting on those who send out children, to select them with 
judgment. 

“TT, The adv antage of a —. atory training for such children before their emigra- 
tion, except in the case of very g children, received in voluntary homes duly 
pr vided for them. ' 

“ Iit. The necessity of very careful arrangements for their inspection and super- 
vision in their new country. 

“ Subject b to dietnemsidaretions v strongly recommend the adoption of emigration 


in suitable c ases,’”’ 
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The law, however, which relates to industrial schools must he 
b 


’ 


amended before this emigration can be carried out to any extent, 
Firstly, managers should be authorized to transfer suitable 


children, after all proper consents gained, to the emigration 


home which was willing to train them for twelv ejohteen 
months, and then carry out their emigration,—such home should 
first receive a certificate from the Home Office entitline it to 
receive the children. Secondly, it should be made lawful to 
capitalize such part of the weekly payments as would sari 

have been made for the more extended training of an industria] 


school, as would be sufficient to provide a lump sum of £8 or 
£10 for the outfit and ocean passage of the child. We have se 


hh that 
the cost of this training and emigration in a voluntary emigration 
home is £32, and of the training in an industrial school £70 to £90. 
In the case, therefore, of every child so emigrated there be a 
saving of £38 to £50. Deputations* from the Central Emigration 
Society, supported by a very large number of indus | 
managers, have at different times pressed these views o1 
Home Office, and it is hoped that the Bill on the subj 
to be introduced to Parliament may contain the requisi o 
provisions. Members of Parliament interested in th j 
would do good service by supporting any such provision e) 


comes before the House. 
I have not had space to allude to the large band of individua 


in all classes of the community who are either actively engaged 
in emigration work or doing what in them lies to dissipate t 
prejudices that exist against it in many minds. Nor have |] 


directly referred to those who pay their own passages 01 
make up, afterall, the larger bulk of the 254,000 British and Irish 
emigrants who on an annual average leave our shores. Nor have |] 
touched upon the question of colonization, partl because colon} 
zation is not the same thing as emigration, and partly because the 
colonization schemes at present existing are too young for any one to 
pronounce upon their pecuniary success. I have only tried to draw 
attention to some of the lines upon which emigration is or may be 
usefully worked in the interests of the poor. For the more | Jearn 
upon the subject the firmer am I convinced that the emigration of 
suitable persons, and above all of suitable young persons, is one 
of the least demoralizing, the least expensive, and the most successful 
of the multitudinous remedies for alleviating distress. 
“WALTER B. PATON. 

* See the Report of one of these in the blu 

1886.” 
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ART OF TRAVEL. 
By VISCOUNT LYMINGTON, MP. 


[nN a country like this of modern industry and activity, travelling 
and what travelling means has played a very considerable e part. 
Not long ago Mr. Balfour delivered a most delightful address on 
the pleasures of reading. If the art of skipping in reading merited 
his defence and support, [ do not feel that I need apologise for 
speaking of the art of what to skip in travelling, as well as of 
what to see. For just as the art of skipping in literature implies 
a quick perception of what is practically useful or original i 

idea, so the traveller not only requires a good digestion and a 
cood temper (and let me add, by way of parenthesis, that with- 
ut these excellent qualities he is not likely to see much or to 
enjoy much), but also a quick observation and almost trained 
intelligence in seizing upon. what is novel and interesting. 

Many there are, driven abroad by the furies of gout, temper, 
creditors, in some cases perhaps of fashion, to whom travelling 

tfers nothing but a mechanical exercise for killing time, or 
otiea opportunities for displaying the national passion for 
crumbling. These are like Jonah in the whale’ belly, who 
travelled much but saw little. 

On the other hand, there is a far greater number whose travels 
are full of pleasure and delight to themselves, and of interest to 
their friends also. 

We are not a romantic, but we have always been an adven- 
turous people. A nation of travellers we have been from the 
times: of Drake down to our own times of Burton and of Stanley, 
and in this sense travel, which has been the pioneer of colonization, 
has laid many a brick in the foundations of our Empire. Insular 
in one sense we may be; it is our insularity and, if you. like it, 
our Philistinism that has given to the national character its fibre 
and its strength. But there is no nation that has or can make its 
way and make its fortunes in all and every part of the world like 
our own. All Englishmen who have travelled in America and 
Australia, as I happen to have done, must have been very much 
struck by the degree to which that innate love of travel and 
adventure among our race has given to those countries—and to 
them the future of the world belongs—the liberties, the morals, 
and the language of ourselves. 
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We have heard lately of a new language, to be called Volapiik, 


which has been invented as a medium for the commercial and 
scientific intercourse of the world. I do not know whether it wil] 
enable the traveller to order his dinner and overhaul his hotel] 
bill; but I am inclined to think that, except for tele; graphic 
communication, it is still-born; for the English, with the carrying 
trade of the world, and the Americans, with the travelling mania 
of the world, are every day making of the English language the 
handy coin of social intercourse. 

In these days, slight as it is comparatively with the past, it is 
a question of expense rather than the question of distance that 
is deciding the calculations of many who are at the present 


season planning their travels. For instance, we think of the 
distance from any place to London as a matter of so much time 
expended in a railway journey. JDiscomfort and danger are 


slight and vanishing 7, ape and the matter tends mor 
and more to resolve itself into one of e xpense. 

What very different considerations affected the traveller of not 
very many years ago! Sydney Smith tell us that it took him 
nine hours to travel the forty miles between Taunton and Bath, 
during which he suffered between ten and twelve thousand 
severe contusions, whilst his clothes were rubbed to pieces by 
being jolted about in the stagecoach basket, which was without 
springs. ‘ Whatever miseries I suffered,” he adds, ‘ there was no 
post to whisk my complaints for a single penny to the remotest 
corners of the Empire” (I am afraid that our good friend was here 
dreaming of the millennium of Mr. Henniker Heaton); “and yet 
in spite of all these privations I lived on quietly, and am now 
ashamed that I was not more discontented, and utterly surprised 
that all these changes and inventions did not occur two centuries 


>») 


ago, 

~ So late as the year 1813, it 1s stated in an agricultural report 
on the county of Northampton, t that the only way of getting 
along some of the main roads in rainy weather was by swimming 
“For instance,” says the reporter, “between Daventry and 
Banbury are several unpleasant if not dangerous fords on the 
Cherwell, which I crossed in July. I was in water for two hundred 
yards in one, and for a considerable distance in others, without 
knowing the bottom or the road.” 

Such an account seems to savour more of the middle ages than 
of times which are within the clear recollection of men like Mr. 
Gleig, the Chaplain to the Forces, who has just died, retaining to 
the last his clear memory and alacrity of mind. Events tread 
on each others’ heels: rapid travelling, easy intercourse, has 
accelerated at compound interest the influences of change. 

In point of time not distant, in all other ways how very 
remote seem the days of Brads thaw the highwayman from our 
days of Bradshaw the railway guide printer | There is an 
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amusing story on record of Gilbert, agent to the famous Duke 
of Bridgewater, who, with the engineering skill of Brindley, 
carried out at his own cost the canal known by his name for 
uniting the trade of Manchester with the port of Liverpool. 
Being very much pressed for money, he cut down his own 
expenses to £400 a year. Gilbert was employed to ride round 
among the tenantry to raise £5 here and £10 there towards 
the canal. Whilst travelling about among the farmers on one 
of these occasions, he was joined by a strange horseman, who, 
entering into conversation with him, offered to swop horses. 
Gilbert, thinking the other’s horse the best, agreed to the exchange, 
and afterwards, alighting at a village inn, was greeted by the 
landlord with mysterious marks of recognition, and asked if he 


had got a good booty. It appeared that a highwayman had 

thus changed his own horse for one which was less notorious. 
This incident recalls to me a story which an old friend told 

me only a few weeks ago. The Rev. Joshua Bawden, who, like 


his friend Jack Russell, has spent a long life of vigour and of 
sport among the moorland folk of North Devon, was out riding with 
his father, when they met a man on a horse of the peculiar blue 
roan breed which still exists in that part of Devonshire, and is 
described in “Lorna Doone.” His father exclaimed, “Ah! here 
comes a Vigus;” and on asking what that meant, he was told that 
the name of the highwayman—the Fargus of “ Lorna Doone “— 
still clung to the descendants of the horse he rode. 

No; in these days the perils by land have been minimized to 
nothing; and as to the perils by sea, to the ordinary traveller 
they savour generally of a humorous character—perhaps of un- 
conscious humour; for are there not many whose fervently 
expressed prayer has ever been, not only that Britannia should 
rule the waves, but that she should rule them straight ? 

Accidents—and many of them terrible accidents—of steamers or 
railways shock us from time to time; but so easy and so speedy, 
and, comparatively, so cheap and so safe, are the modes of getting 
about, that the old sense of isolation and separation has passed 
away, and it is only here and there that we find the survivals 
of days when London was as remote from many parts of England 
as St. Petersburg, and the countryside lived its own life, enjoyed 
its own customs, and spoke a language of its own. At that 
time, when men could not verify statements ; in the days of the 
Spanish traveller, who was so accustomed to exaggerate that he 
was forced at last to give an order to his serving man when he 
fell into any excess that he should pull him by the sleeve; when 
everything had to be taken upon trust from the few individuals 
who had the money to travel,—there could not exist the intercourse 
between the people of different districts that constitutes public 
opinion. There was no general opinion, and there could be no 
application for abstract principles; for each district and every 
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village fostered its own local prejudices, and had its own cod 
of right and wrong. The inhabitants of the south of England 
regarded those of the north as a race of ogres. Camden 
previous to his visit to Lancashire in 1607, describes it as 
“that part of the country lying beyo the mountains 
towards the western ocean.” The county of Liverpool and 

Manchester was looked upon as a sort of Timbuctoo. Before the 
introduction of trousers had invaded the national costume, and 


roast missionary had ceased to be rega rded as tl mport 
delicacy of the season, Camden confesses that he approache 
the Laneashire people “with a kind of dread.” but was resolve 


“to run the hazard of the attempt. trusting in the Divin 
assistance.” 
[t is curious, looking back upon the past, that, notwithstand 


all the discomfort and annoyance of travelling which was p 
duced by the want of intercommunication, popular opinion 

have resisted the means of making the roads decent and passabl 
As long ago as the year 1663 an Act was passed authorizing th 
first toll-gates or turnpikes to be erected, at which collectors wer 
stationed to levy small sums from those using the road, for th 
purpose of defraying the needful expenses of their maintenance 


This Act only ap plied toa portion of the great north road betwee 
London and York. Little seems to have been qaone irom | 
time until the rebellion of 1745. There then arose a necessit\ 


construct roads for military and for civil purposes. The acti 
Scots, taking advantage of the want of communication betwee 
the various parts of England, were able to o the Border and 


penetrate to the heart of the country before the Government at 
London knew anything about a - nor could the roval army 


heavily and clumsily accoutred, ke effectively, ow ng to th 
impassable roads. For military lef nee, therefore, as well as f 
civil intercourse, as a means of cementing the union of the tw 
countries, the Government seriously undertook the extension 


the turnpike system. But this, which was then the only way 
constructing main routes between the north and south, was 
violently resisted. The people considered it a tax upon the! 
freedom of movement. The freedom may hav been there, but 
the ability was certainly not. I have come across a stat ment 
Lord Chaneellor Eldon, which 1S intere sting as exp! alning th 
derivation of what is now certainly the slowest form ot travelling 
When quite a young man, he mentions with pride, as a great teat 
having effecter | a journey) v from Neweastle to Oxford in three 01 
four days and “ts chts, through journeying in what was lenomi- 
nated a “ fly,” because of its rapid travelling 

To return to the popular resistance to the turnpike system, riots 
took place in Somersetshire and Gloucestershire, and along the 
line of the great north road. At Selby, in Yorkshire, the public 
bellman summoned the inhabitants to meet with their hatchets 
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THE ART OF TRAVEL. 147 
and axes and to cut down the turnpikes erected by Act of Parlia- 
ment. The request was accepted with alacrity, and soldiers had 
ty be sent into the district to protect the toll-bars and the toll- 
takers. 
In the Gentleman’s Magazine for December 1752, is to be 
found an instance of the extraordinary prejudice which the country 
had against the turnpikes. The driver of the Marlborough 
coach obstinately refused to use the new Bath road, but stuck to 
the old waggon track called Ramsbury. He indulges in the 
language almost of pathos. He was an old man, he said; his 
crandfather and father had driven the aforesaid way before him, 
and he would continue in the old track till death. 


folk 


Those were indeed “the good old days” of strong ale and 
erusted prejudic es. The Blandf rd waggoner, a type of a large 
class, said, “ Roads had but one object—for waggon Lids He 
required but four feet width in a lane, and all the rest mi: icht exe 
to the ——. The gentrs ought to stay at home and be “h~d, 


and not run gossiping up and down the country.” 
Added to all this, the agriculturalists in the neighbourhood of 


towns joined in the resistance to turnpikes, because they would 
enable the distant farmers to sell their hay and corn cheaper in 
the town markets. 

Before leaving the subject of roads, 1 must refer to the extra- 
ordinary case of John Metcalfe. Virulent small-pox totally 
destroye | his sight when he was six years old, and yet this 
marvellous man, who was born at KX aresborough in L717, was 
the first great English road-maker—the constructor of nearly two 
— miles of capital roads. Like Professor Faweett, he is 
another proof of how great foree of will can overcome a natural 
inf peri that imposes upon most men an absolute dependence. 


[It is an extraordinary proot of what I was saying about travel- 
ling, that some men may travel the world over, like “ olobe- 
trotting” machines, without observing or learning anything, 

whereas you have, in the case of Metcalfe, a totally blind man 
er his own survey for his own roads. Smiles tells us that 
one who personally knew Metcalfe thus wrote of him during his 
lifetime : “ With the assistance only of a long staff, I have sev veral 
times met this man traversing the roads, ‘ascending steep and 
rugged heights, exploring valleys, and investigating their several 
extents, forms, and situations, so as to answer his “designs i in the 
best manner. I have found him alone, as usual; and amongst other 
conversation | asked him respecting a new road which he was 
constructing between Wilmslow and Congleton. He described its 
course and the nature of the soils with accuracy. 

Mr. Bew, in a paper on the employment of the other senses to 
supply the loss of sight, mentions how Metcalfe, when a friend 
questioned him concerning a boggy piece of eround through which 
a road of his passed, observed that that was the only ‘place he 
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had doubts concerning, and that he was apprehensive | 
contrary to his directions, been too sparing of their material 


In Metcalfe we see aleaost supern atural intuition respecti 
engineering and practical matters. He seemed to be insp 
with how to deal with such problems, just as literary men a 
women of genius are conscious of senses which are lost to ordina) 
mortals, and receive by travel in historic lands impr 
which others are strangers. George Eliot fed her mind | 
strenuous travelling, and nothing was considered mort markal 
by those who knew her than her intense mental vitality, y 
failing health did not seem in the least to impair. She was a 
to keep her mind unceasingly on the stretch without consci 
fatigue, and could continue for hours at the same pitch of 
interest, whether it was in so complex an effort 


picture gallery, or a study of ancient buildings, or in com 


a 
with the remarkable men and women of the count | 
she was travelling. 

Nor perhaps is the converse intuition | 
travelled heart,” which seizes, without having visited ni 
men the tempers and the towns’”—less remarkable. § 
Shakespeare's, such pre-eminently was the power S 
who wrote “ Wilhelm Tell” from maps and descrip 
figured by his fiery imagination ! 
“Nothing keeps the mind so fresh as travel. We all kno\ 
men age who settle down in the country, and we can see in Ge 
Klot’s books, with their sustained literary excellence 
mind was constantly absorbing, fusing, and combining fi 
which she could give to us. 
‘Thy gifts to give ‘twas T 
"Twas but in giving that Th ild 
For too much wealth amid their poverty 
To quote from an old book of the seventeenth cent 
ingenious and deserving traveller will strive to distinguish 
betwixt good and evil—'twixt that which is graceful and whats 
fantastic, *twixt what is to be followed and what’ s to vs shunned. 
The old idea of travelling was essentially an exercise of the 
moral as well as the intellectual faculties; for the writer goes 


on to say: “ He will strive to be rather substance without show 
than show without substance.” “ From the Italian he will borr 

his reservedness, not his humour of revenge; from the French 
his horsemanship and gallantness ; from the Spaniard his sobriety 
from the Netherland his industry, and that’s all.” The Dutch 
were looked upon as the great commercial people of the world ; 
they then occupied our position of to-day, and were the ote 
travellers of the world. “ Navigation and mercantile - cotiati 

are the two poles whereon that state « did move ; ” and to both these 
it seems, in the quaint language of the seventeenth century, 
nature herself hath expressly ‘designed both country and people. 
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Having no land to manure, it has been said that “they ploughed 

ung very bowels of the deep, the wrinkled forehead of Neptune 
ing the furroughs that yield them increase.’ 

“The love of travel, which made the Dutch an independent 
nation, and which has left them the rich heritage of Java, has 
made the England of the middle ages the Empire of to-day. The 
action and reaction of travel on our national life I have not 

. time to dwell upon; but I do not think that it is sufficiently 
remembered that Sir Henry Vane and Hugh Peters, among many 
others who led the cote of the constitutional fight and of 
the cause of the Commonwealth, had lived in Massachusetts, and 
imbibed there that strong and vigorous love of freedom which they 
were able to bring to play upon the dark lurking places of priestly 
and royal oppression. ‘The Divine right of kings, and the power 
of a priesthood to control | a free exercise of human reason, have 
been killed, not by the controversialists (arguments influence as 
few people as they do votes in the House of Commons), but by 
the facts of modern intercourse. Travelling has in matters 
intellectual eliminated distance just as the facilities of travelling 
have made London the market of the world. 

[t were well for one moment to consider also the rapidity with 
which easy means of intercourse in some cases develops, in others 
completely alters, the relation of countries to each other. In 

06 James I. signed the charter of Virginia, and in 1620 that 
of ew England. From that time down to the middle of this 
century North America was gradually and slowly growing. It 
is only within the memory of man that New ‘York and San 


Francisco have grown into great cities of the world. Compare 
the slowness with which America developed during the seven- 


| 
t 


teenth and eighteenth centuries, when travelling was difficult, 
costly, and slow, with the development of f Australia during the 
last thirty years of fast steamers and railways. Look for one 
moment at the case of Melbourne, now the most populous city in 
the Southern Hemisphere, with its population of about 400,000 
inhabitants, with its Univ: rsity, Museum, Mint, Public Library, 
and other great and splendid institutions, in 1850 a village of 
squalid wo oden huts. Conceive what that means. There was 
living, when I was there two years ago, the first settler at Mel- 
bourne. How significant, regarded from a personal point of view, 
is the fact that families like the Clarkes owe their magnificent 
wealth entirely to the miraculous, the unparalleled creation within 
one generation of a great city with buildings and streets as fine as 
any i in England, and wher re land, that enterprise and forethought 
me d at agricultural values, is now selling at city prices for so 
much a foot. 

To all this restless ene ray, to the products of travel and of 
enterprise, one country alone remains untraversed and uncon- 
cerned—the Chinese Empire. But even there, in those vast recesses 
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of disdainful prejudice and isolated purpos 
veginning to obtain that tolerance which | 
No one 
the Marquis Tseng, or felt that in China, with 
and resources, there lies the infinite 
Possessed the Canadian Pacific, which 
(Juebec, in direct communication with an 
couver, and therefore a rapid route to China 
China ought to reopen a brilliant chapter 
In conclusion, I would express, in the racy 
times, the zest and acuteness which travellin 
senses and to the mind. Practical men, 


of 


whet 


the Empire or to push their own business, 


‘to traverse the world by hearsay 


, nly wit 


Baty to take all things upon courtesie, leav« 
distrustful notions behind it. W hat was sald 
in 1642 is particularly applicable to-day : “That 


eye, as through a clear christal 
various works of art and nature, and in one 


half the whole universe in so small a roor 
manner. The eye, having a more quick a1 
merce and familiarity with the ile (being 
centinell, or the principal of her cinq ports 
deeper ideas, and so makes firmer and mo 
conveying the object more faithfully to th 
remains afterward upon record in particu! 


indelible characters. 
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METHODY JIM.” 


By BLANCHE MARY CHANNING. 


BRONZED and stalwart was Methody Jim, 
Lofty of stature and strong of limb, 

With “lungs of leather and nerves of steel 
Yet tender-hearted and quick to feel. 


> 
) 


Methody Jim was a man of prayer ; 

Who never was known to drink or swear ; 
True and sober and clean of heart, 

He lived a life from the rest apart. 


Desperate men were his miner mates, 
Deep and enduring their loves and hates ; 
Full of passion and storm and strife, 
They hated Jim for his godly life. 


Chief of the brawling and lawless crew 
Stood big, broad chested Benjamin Drew : 
Said lhe to Jim, “If you think you're right, 
Show it me now in an honest tight!” 


Fight!” cried the others—“ Jim fight? Not he! 
He hasna the pluck to fight wi’ thee ! 

He’d preach (like Parson) in gown an’ bands, 
But he ain’t the sort to preach wi’s hands!” 


The mocking laughter, the looks of seorn— 
Hardly were such to be gently borne ; 

Jim felt the ends of his fingers itch, 

And muscles of arm and shoulder twitch ! 


‘7 
a 


An angry flush spread over his brow, 
“Ah!” thought the miners. “It’s coming now !” 
But no; they saw the fire in his eye 

Flicker and dwindle and fade and die. 


And then he spoke in a quiet tone: 

“I think we'll leave the fighting alone ; 
I could, maybe, show what our tists could do, 
But it ain’t no way to show what’s true /” 




















































“METHODY JIM.” 

“ But. plea ase the Lord, there will come a day 
Will show I ain't the coward you say 

And shouldering slowly his pick and spi 

He left them looking a shade dismay: 





A month passed by; *twas the pleasant sprin 
Sunshine glad over everything 

Lambs in the meadowland, he de 

With clustering hawthorn pine & and 


Skylarks sang in the beautiful blue 
Over the head of Benjamin Drew 

As down through the fields he took his 
To the pit’s black mouth, that sunny 


Ben had been drinking through half the night 
His eyes were swimming ; his head felt light 
Moody and sullen he slouched along 


P aying no heed to the lark’s sweet so. 





Three brief hours after—three hours—n 
Hark! What was it—that terrible roa 
What was the mighty, onsweepin e 
Rending the pit with its thunder ) ae 


Stricken with panic, half deaf and blind 
And scarcely able the way to find, 

The miners fled from that poison-breatl 
The choking vapour whose grasp is deat! 


Up, up—still up,—oh, the shaft was hi 
Blesse d. thrice b lesse: l, to see tne sky 
Peacefully arched at last above them, 
While voice of wives and bairns that lov: 


ACA 


Broken with terror and weak with tears 
Faint with the struggle of hopes and fears, 


Cried as they saw them and theammed around 
“QOh, bless the Lord! You are safe and sound 


The roll was called, and it then was said, 

“Six of the miners are left for dead, | 
Who may be living—if one will go | 
And seek them out in the pit below.” | 


Pale and uncertain and lost in doubt, 

Kach looked on his fellow ; then stepped out, 
Ready and steady, his eyes aglow, 

Methody Jim, saying, “I will go.” 





“METHODY JIM.” 


“You? Are you sure? Do you count the cost ? 
Likely enough it is labour lost! 

Think for a moment—the risk is great, 

And a dreadful death may be your fate.” 


Smiling cheer’ly said Methody Jim, 
“ When the Lord calls me, I’ll go to Him! 
This job’s a bit of a risk, | know; 

1 > 


But He knows too. and I mean to go ! 


Proudly and sadly they watched him sink 
Over the black pit’s perilous brink, 

Then with bated and trembling breath 
Waited the signal of life or death. 


Silence, silence, and sudden it came! 

With stern-set features and eves aflame, 
The sweat-beads thick on their faces white, 
They worked till the basket came in sight. 


Six men were in it—five miners saved, 
And Jim himself, who had nobly braved 
Deadliest danger to bring those lives 
Back to their sorrowing babes and wives. 


‘Mid praise and blessing, a voice broke through— 
“Where’s my man? Where’s Benjamin Drew ? 
Ain’t ye found hi my husband, Ben ? 

Stand back, and let me look at the men!” 


A poor pale creature, with looks half crazed, 
Angry, bewildered, despairing, dazed, 

She stood among them with tearless eyes, 
Then broke into stormy sobs and cries. 


“Tm goin’ down—clear out o’ my way ! 
I’m goin’ down to my man, I say!” 

) : ] ] : 

But they held her gently back—the men—- 
While Jim said softly, “ I’ll go to Ben.” 


Oh, long they waited! The minutes dragged 
Heavily by them ; but never flagged 

The stress of feeling in all who knew 

That Jim was seeking Benjamin Drew. 


srightly the sun shone over the croft, 

Sweetly the skylark carolled aloft, 
Flower-scents came on the breeze’s breath, 
While down in the darkness Life fought Death. 
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“METHODY JIM.” 
And then the sign was given once m 
The long-checked breath rushed out 
Trembling, triumphing, cheer upon 
Jim and the mate he had saved w 


— 


Up they were drawn into open sight 
Pallid and wan in the sun’s warm lig 
Weeping and laughing, a woman fle\ 
To clasp the neck of Benjamin Drew 


“My Ben! He’s safe!” Then th 
] 
} 


he pulses ebbed in the stalwart ar 
at never was lifted for deed of 


‘Stand back a little, and give him 
The doctor erled, as with tender C 
He knelt beside him, and did his | 
To save the hfe that had saved t] 


‘Now, my man ! Can you vive us 
The drooped lids lifted, the pale lips 
‘I thank the Lord— He has—pro 

Give me your hand mate, Benjam 


) a 


I'm cong to Christ.” One long, 
And Methody Jim lay still in deat 
The smile serene of a soul at peace 


Telling of gladness that should not 


Strong men’s tears rained down | 
Beside that noble and quiet form, 


And Benjamin Drew sobbed, “ He w 


Jim won his battle without a fight 


BLANCHE 


‘he fire in the brave blue eves was di 


Af ‘ ran” 
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MICHELET’S HOLIDAY HAUNT. 
By MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


Ir is strange how certain descriptions of places fascinate the 
imagination, dwell in the memory, make us long to visit them, 
till at last after a considerable lapse of time that desire is 
realized, too often perhaps with some feeling of disenchantment. 
Many years ago such a spell was cast upon the present writer 
by the perusal of Michelet’s characteristic work “La Mer.” The 
historian discovered a forest nook by the shores of the Atlantic 
n the mouth of the Gironde—St. Georges de Didonne. There, 
enchanted by the quiet beauty, primitiveness, and solitude of the 
place, he lingered, loth to tear himself away ; there, imbued with 
its poetry, he penned those fanciful, subtle pages. 

The seafaring life, the sturdy character of its inhabitants— 
handful of staunch Protest: ants—the singular flora of the meni 
the vast stretches of forest, the pe rpetual sight and sound of 
the sea, exercised an extraordinary fascination on the great 
historian’s mind. They inspired some of his most poetic 
descriptions. Readers of “La Mer” must be prepared to find a 
creat difference between the ideal picture of St. Georges drawn 
by the great master’s pen and the reality. The lapse of t time must 
also be taken into account. When Michelet fell in love with 
this seaside nook thirty or more ye _ ago, it was a mere fishing 
village. Now, alas! its charming little bay is studded with 
chalets, and piecemeal the noble forests reaching to the seashore 
are doomed to destruction. 

It is a sweet spot for all that,—a sweet spot of to-day only, not 
to = reserved. for to-morrow. Soe ‘normously has the habit of 
sea-bathing in France increased of late years, that new resorts 
are of necessity springing up on all sides. Forty new’ villas 
have been built here within the last four years, and in as many 
more its near neighbour, Royan, the Biarritz of the Gironde, will 
doubtless have a rival. This sea-board village as yet, however, 
possesses all the pastoralness and rusticity of the country. Little 
farms lie close to the sea, and ev ery fisherman’s cottage has its 
Vineyard and garden. The population, half maritime, half 
agricultural, is the thrif ftiest, soberest in the world; each man 
sits under the shadow of his own vineyard, and want is unknown. 

All that St. Georges has hitherto surrendered to the world 
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is its quiet shore, the softly flowing tide, and smoot! 


UOTOW} 

sands. So even and velvety ‘these sands, that not only roque 
played thereon during the day, but quadrille parties held by 
moonlight! Visitors make up these al fresco danc und the 
fisher folk co to look on. On the tow we find French holiday, 
folks disporting themselves, but elsewhere solitude enough an 
to spare. Before us we see the broad Gironde, flowin 
Bordeaux to lose itself in the sea, and towering loftily from 
ocean thecelebrated li ohthouse of ¢ iordonan, idest in Hurop 
writes Michelet , and he adds, “for six montl ur perpetual 
contemplation, and I may say daily society Quitting St 
Georges on. the Royan side, we ar s00n amid LI bal S$ al 
lofty pines studding steep sand ridge 

How delicious these bits of ancient forest xT 
of young pines, dark, partly black an : L 
strongly contrasted, above the glorious sk G 
ever creeting our ears the most musical littl | 

white butterflies sport amid the greenery, whilst ev 
fragrant with wild carnation and aromatic imm N 
shore, even in September, we find abundance wers 
evening primrose sweetly scenting the air, the beaut | 
green sea-holly, the gorgeous sea-poppy, the delicat 
statice latifolia, the linosiris vl “ris With an 


ab eemtrp ie 5 


gold tufts, eyebright in profusion, and many others. 

St. Georges de Didonne had a flora of its own; but the flowery 
downs that existed in Michelet’s time are fast disappearing. Thy 
plough and the harrow are reclaiming their fragrant wilderness 
and every year the botanist’s chances of rarities diminish. W 
flowers, however, still abound, especially near th 





If we now turn our backs upon the pine forest, and then t 
shore leading to Royan, we may climb the downs dd 
Zigzag ase leading on high, open ground to St. Georges 

Between us and the sea are lofty cliffs of yellow tuft, hollov 
into caves of fantastic shape, with —s ridges, in which ma 
tind ovsters in all stages of oTOwt th fo the left are tamarisk 


groves in rosy bloom, aud in striking contrast with that da 
ilexes bordering little vine}y yards, corntields, or pate hes of pota 
high al Ove the shore. 


A vast expanse of waste, oradually being laid under eultivati 


stretches before us; while tall hei lees, clustered with ripe black- i 
berries, border our path. Every shifting scene is full of quiet | 
charm, —the = eye of the downs, the tiny fields, vineyards 
tamarisk and ilex groves on the edge of the cliffs, the smoot 


brown sands ome placid sea below, Royan with its spire s and bay 
in the distance, and far away river meeting ocean, with the grand 
pemepcal ¢ tower of Cordonan conspicuously seen above sii. The 
sunsets here are wonderfully beautiful. 

The forest scenery on the other side of St. Georges de Didonne 
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is still more striking in quite a different way. Leaving the 


whitewashed village, with its trellised vines and patriarchal fig. 


, we take a path to the left, and are soon in a cool, enchant- 
ing world of greenery. [In and out we wander, now following 
woodland paths, now losing ourselves in a corner of venerable 
forest, lofty trees shutting out the sky; now traversing little 

clades, through which purls some crystal-clear runlet; then we 
exchange this seclusion and solitude for cornfields, viney ards, or 
patches of Indian corn. Beautiful trees we find here in very 
rreat variety (have not some written of treeless, hedgeless 
France ?). Aspen, ilex, oak, chestnut, ash, elm, beech, birch, al ler, 
acacia,—all these flourishing r side by side and close to the shore. 

The main charm of these remnants of ancient forest consists 
in its magnificent aspens and ilexes. To realize the beauty of 
these trees, I am almost tempted to say you must go to St. 
Georges de Didonne! Not only in the spot just described, but 
elsewhere, we come upon what look like silvery clouds dropped 
upon the dark masses of the forest. It is the aspen tree, mingling 
its pale yet resplendent tints with those of the darker foliag e. 
E specially marked is the contrast afforded by the sombre, majestic 
ilex, here seen, too, at its very best, rigidness itself beside the ever 
rippling, ever murmuring aspen. the silver river of the 
“tremble,” as this tree is poetically called in France, is lovely 
against the deep-blue sky, still more beautiful is the darker 
leafage of the ilex thus contrasted, summer and winter perpetu- 
ally joined hand in hand! 

Everywhere we find little villages, each with its Protestant 
church, and wearing the same aspect of peace and rustic prosperity. 
One of these, Meschers, is reached by a beautiful bit of road. On 
one side rise stately pines and venerable ilexes; on the other are 
park-like glades, dells, and 6% a succession of woodland 
views. At Meschers the tuft cliffs dip sheer into the sea, and 
underneath are vast caves most curiously hewn by the hand of 
man, reputed to be Huguenot hiding places in the evil days 
gone by. If we continue our drive inland, we find a rich open 
country, not many years since unproductive and unhealthy 
marshland, now laid under cultivation. Here, as elsewhere in 
this part of France, we see vineyards partially ruined or utterly 
destroyed by the phylloxe ra. But o~ farmer cheerfully drives 
his team across the uprooted vineyard, and accepts with resigna- 
tion a fourth part of his former revenue. 

St. Georges may indeed be described as a little Eden, the well- 
known citation of the vine yard and the fig tree being of universal 
acceptation here. The humblest cottage possesses its veteran 
fig tree. One might indeed fancy oneself at Jerusalem. Nature’s 
bounteous gifts and the easily reaped fruits of a most productive 
soil are shared pretty equally among the population. The grim 
spectre, Want, with its attendant, Misery, and a craven spirit, are 
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absent. Life is laborious in the extreme, and luxu 


ies for thi 
most part are unknown ; but tidiness, contentment, and uniform 
cheerfulness prevail. Every one owns his little dwel 


}e } 
iInd, n 


vineyard, tiny farm or garden, and that small modicum of the 


soil makes every one happy. It often happens that when a 
overtakes the peasant owner , he hoes ls over the business 


farm to his children, retaining, perhaps, a garden for hi 


receiving an allowance made by them out of the estate. The 


frequency of this arrangement would seem to show that 
in the main. 

Never shall I forget the cheerfulness and dignity of an : 
peasant we used to see daily at work in his garden. He told 1 


that he had surrendered his land to his sons, livine under th 


roof, and only keeping as his own this patch for 
amusement. A most productive piece of ground wa ra 
peaches, tomatoes, artichokes, all flourished here in abund 

the rich, light soil seeming to requ Ly | of the hoe 1 
fulfil all the demands required of it. The old man’s fine head wou 
have afforded a study for an artist; and as h in 

and chatte d with us, he beamed with cheerfulness an 
This quiet dignity, characteristic of the French p 


striking. Toil and privation he is willing en uch te 

his dream is to see his children rise in the il seale: w 
for himself he is content to remain where | was. H 
not covet the wealth of his richer neighbou . vi 
denial and laboriousness having more than provided f 


To revolutionary programmes and dynastic or political intri 
he turns adeaf ear. What he desires is peace a1 


} U Stu! 
enjoyment of the well-being and independence h 
hard to obtain. 

One sign of the prosperity of St. Georg ie Didonne 1s 
the number of neat cottages lately built, or in cou f con- 
struction, ~~ the peasants and fisher-folk themselves | 
own use. These, for the most part, are one-storied to 
with ; then, as circumstances improve, a second floor is adde A 


quieter, soberer population it would be hard to find. During my 


‘ stay of several weeks, I never heard a rough word or saw a sign 
of drunkenness. | -eople | oo about the day’s work cheertully, an 
do not seem to need the coun ot the cabaret. The hi’ 


busin¢ SS of the garde champétre here. who does lutv to) 


man in rural France. seems to be that of town-crier. Crime 1s 


exceedingly rare. 


It is touching to witness the tenacitv with which Protestantism 


has taken root in out-of-the-way spots in France,—tender plant, 
crushed, tempest-torn, uprooted, yet struggling for dear life untu 
the better moment came. We are accustomed to regard out 


French neighbours as a good-natured but wholly godless people, 


amiable and charming enough 


YQ 


, yet wanting in faith and convic- 
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tion. I wish some of my country-folk could have witnessed the 
inauguration of the new Protestant pastor of St. Georges de 
Didonne which took place during my stay. 

Just a hundred years ago the first pastor of the reformed faith 
heroically took up his post amid these solitudes to preach the 
Gospel to a handful of seafaring folk. Well might he be 
described is his biography as “ Le pasteur du désert,” for like a 
wilderness indeed were the forest-girt shores of St. Georges de 
Didonne then. Terrible, too, beyond belief was the position of 
Protestants throughout France. At that time the children of 
Protestant parents, although born in wedlock, were illegitimate 
before the French law, the only recognized baptism, marriage, 
and burial being that celebrated according to Catholic ritual. 
Ministers were liable at any moment to be imprisoned or hanged, 
and children were often torn from their parents and consigned to 
Catholic teachers. 

Jarosseau, the historic pastor of St. Georges de Didonne, was 
compelled to gather his flock together in the forest, or with his 
congregation put out to sea, and there hold Divine service. He 
had to sleep every night for safety’s sake in a walled-up cup- 
board approached by a secret stair, and was constantly under 
threat of punishment. Not being able to endure this state of 
things, he set off for Paris alone, and after many difficulties and 
rebutis sueceeded in obtaining an interview with Louis XVI. On 
his knees Jarosseau demanded, and to his great joy obtained, 
permission to celebrate Protestant worship at St. Georges. Little 
did the poor pastor dream, when selling his wife’s patrimony in 
order to defray the expense of this journey, what great events 
were looming in the future. A few years later the Revolution 
with a stroke of the pen proclaimed liberty of conscience through- 
out France. None the less is Jarosseau’s name worthily held in 
veneration among French Protestants. His humble parsonage, 
with its walled-up chamber, called by Michelet a “temple of 
humanity,” still exists ; and one of his grandsons, the late Eugéne 
Pelletan, has chronicled his story in “ Le Pasteur du Désert.” 

The congregation assembled to welcome their young pastor 
offered interesting matter for study. These sunburnt farmers and 
fishermen might one and all have sat to Mr. Millais as types of 
the staunch old Huguenots of old. The old man’s head was really 
sublime, his snow-white hair and tawny, beardless face with its 
Roman features will long remain in my memory. With head bent 
down, he sat drinking in every word of the preacher’s discourse ; 
and there was that calm and resolution of expression which be- 
tokened the fiery spirit, the indomitable conviction that braved 
fire, sword, ruin, and sorrow rather than surrender conscience. 
St. Georges may be taken as typical of scores and hundreds of 
lervent little religious centres scattered throughout South-west 
France, communities formed of men who have changed their 
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politics and modes of thoughts but remained steadfas 
faith of their fathers. 


The annexation of Alsace-Lorraine was a sore blow 
French Reformed Church, reducing its members from a n 
six hundred thousand. We find—and this fact is made 
a study of Louis XIV. and his reign—that it is chiefly : 


indeed entirely y, among the industrial and mercantile 
P rote stantism has been handed down from veneration 1 


tion. The dazzling splendour of the king’s court, the ] 0 
his person, acted magnetically in more senses than One As 
Henri Martin points out in his history, there was a crea tra]- 


izing movement throughout France, not only polit 
socially, but theologically. Thus we find that during th 
the Grand Monarque most of the great Huguenot hou: 





remaining in France went over to Catholicism ; whilst the artis 
the shepherd, and the merchant remote from t 
never swerved from their religion. 

[t is also curious that the phylloxera should have the same ef 
as an edict against Protestantism; yet so i The new past 
here had just quitted his post at Narbonne because the ] 
tant congregation had been dispersed there. The Protesta 
being chiefly wine merchants and vine growers, on 


their trade. migrated elsewhere. 
St. Georges may be reached direct from Paris by 


from Bordeaux by steamer. My own journey thither lay th 
the Vendean Bocage and the Charente— that is to say, by way of : 
Niort and Saintes. Between these two towns the count y pre- 
sents the appearance of a vast richly wooded park. Magnificent 


hills rise on either side of the railway, and rivers meander through 
verdant meadows. Nothing can be lovelier, more past m 
refreshing to the eye. We soon quit the department of the Deux 
Sevres, thus named from two charming rivers, and enter that of 
the Charente Inférieure, obtaining glimpses of many an old-world 
town by the way, all deeply interesting to English tourists on 


Ee eet. eee ee ee ee 


account of their connection with the Hundred Years’ War. First 
of all comes St. Jean d’Angely, the twin towers of its ancient ; 


abbey towering high above the landscape; next Saintes, 
famous for its ampitheatre and triumphal arch, both places in- 
viting a halt from the archeologist. Here we quit the Charente 
(“fairest river of my kingdom” Henri Quatre desi; gnated it), wind- 
ing amid lofty poplars ‘and velv ety meads towards Angouléme. 
Pons, with its formidable donjon, seen from afar, is next reached 

—a picturesque old town, placed high above a sweet landscape. 
By-and-bye we exchange these smiling scenes for a sad sight 
enough,—vineyard after te ge: once sources of extraordinary 
wealth, now devastated by the phylloxera. Many of these are 
abandoned altogether, as if their owners had given way to ier 
in other places, ‘cabbage and such homely crops have been planted. 
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What a contrast to that of the precious vine! In others again 
American shoots had been planted. A stretch of more ruined 
vineyards, then Royan is reached, and half an hour's drive through 
the pine forest brings us to St. Georges. 

Let it not be supposed that there is nothing to be done at 
St. Georges but wander amid its woods or along its quiet shores. 
Numerous excursions can be made alike | IV road, rail, or steamer. 
Bordeaux may be visited in a day, steamers running quickly and 
frequently to and fro during the summer season. 

No less interesting to visis are the vast oyster beds of La 
Tremblade and Marennes—a day’s excursion by rail. We see here 
the young oysters from La Vendée in course of transformation. 
They are brou cht from their native place ina white condition, and 


laid in hollows and grottoes visited by the tide not oftener than 
four or six times a month. At the end of September the oysters 
are in that state of green perfection supplied at the famous 
Bordeaux restaurants. The oyster commerce of Marennes and 
La Tremblade reaches two or three millions of francs yearly, 
ipwards of thirty millions of these delicacies beimg represented 


by the sum. 
Sonlac, a new and charming little watering-place amid pine 


woods on the opposite shore, may be reached in twenty minutes 
by steamer. This, like St. Georges, is one of those new seaside 
resorts that have sprung up within recent years on the western 


coasts of France. 

For the adventurous there is the expedition to Cordouan, not 
much recommended, on account of the strong currents round about 
the lighthouse. Rochefort and La Roe helle are very accessible 
Granted, however, that other travellers find here in September 
the brilliant—almost too brilliant—weather that was my portion, 
| fancy most will keep to the cool forest world and the quiet 
shores of St. Georges itself to the fatigues of excursionizing. 

When we first strolled down to the little | bay, we found its shores 
deserted but for a picturesque and thoroughly French group. <A 
couple of priests in their long black robes were playing croquet 
with three little boys in scarlet flannel costumes, the cool grey 
sea and brown sands forming the background to the picture. 
Although in the first days of Se sptember visitors were beginning 
to take flight, our little hotel lost its guests one by one, “and. in 
ten days’ time we had the whole place to ourselves. Royan, how- 
ever, still had a numerous contingent of visitors, and the shore 
towards evening presented a curious and animated appearance. 
Bathing machines, it is hardly necessary to say, are unknown. 
Visitors who live within a short distance of the shore just put on 
their bathing dresses at home, and thus travestied, walk jauntily 
and with happy unconcern lite rally “into the sea.’ 

[ confess in this matter, that badly as we manage matters at 
home, the French system is no improvement upon our own. No 
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matter how oraceful and beautiful a Frenchwoman may be. 


amphibious costume makes her as ungainly as a fishwife. In 


a 
bathing dress, having thrown over it an old shawl, waterproof 
cloak, or dressing gown, Venus herself would look a mere carica- 
ture of feminine grace. But if her appearance is grotesque befor 
she goes into the sea, what is it when she comes out, dripping 
sleek, shivering, the discarded wrap huddled about her 

The French system has certainly the merit of sociability. <A 
father can thus enjoy the sea in company with his wife, daug 
or even lady friends. The bathing costume is indeed ac g 
a complete toilette, and no one dreams of incongruity, muc!l S 
indecorum. 

As the promenade en mer is often taken late in 
noon, and made to last from half an hour to an hour, tl n 
arises, Is such a practice conducive to health? Can even : 
robust organization resist the chill of even a hurried ) 
saturated garments? It must be admitted that every | 
in the best possible health and spirits. 

One argument adduced in favour of the French pi 
mer is that bathers of the beaw sexe gain by the contrast they pre- 
sent when resuming normal attire. There is certainl thing 
to be said in support of this theory. The plainest woman, rid of 
her dripping garments, could hardly help looking handsome in a 
charming Parisian costume ; whilst the be auty, having discarded 
her bathing dress for a pretty gown, must appear a perfect god- 
dess. This question of sea-bathing has yet to be resolved satis- 
factorily. Let women contrive a method that should answer the 
ends alike of health, comfort, and good taste. One never encounters 
English tourists in these regions. In that respect we might 
almost beat Timbuctoo. In these day 8 of univer rsal travelling 1S 
as WeEi ll sometimes thus to escape trom ever y - Ly surre ndings 
and not only see new places but new types. Mr. Cook is, doubt- 
less, a benefactor of humanity, but many of us prefer quiet in our 
trave ls, and nowhere is it to be more e njoyec d than at St. Georges 


de Didonne, the favourite holiday resort of the author of “ La Mer 
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THE JEZREELITES. 
THEIR PROPHET AND PROPHETESS. 


By . HORTON RYLEY. 


Atmost exactly a year ago, whilst passing along High Street, 
Chatham, I noticed a venerable looking, bearded old man endea- 
vouring with but scant success to sell a red-covered publication. 
Being curious, I purchased one, the old man remarking, “ You'll 
find that a very good number this month.” The publication was 
called The Messenger of Wisdom and Israel's Guide, and was 
printed by “The New and Latter House of Israel, New Brompton, 
Kent, England,” being,in fact, the official gazette of the people 
known as the Jezreelites. This was my first. touch with a sect 
which under various titles and guides has really been in existence 
since 1792, when it was founded by one Richard Brothers. 
Although it is somewhat difficult to describe the doctrinal formula 
of the Christian Israelites, as these believers were originally 
called, it may be generally stated that their history once more 
exemplifies what may arise from an adventitious search beyond 
the area and scope of Evangelical Christianity. In all the ages of 
the world there have been men and women who have claimed to 
be heaven-sent messengers, and these have been as plentiful in 

Christendom as the Mahomets, Mahdis, and Khalifas of the East. 
The propaganda in each case, too, seems to be worked on similar 
lines. Mahomet had his Koran, Joe Smith his Book of Mormon, 
and lastly, James Jershom Jezreel (alias James White) his Flying 
Roll; while Meeca, Salt Lake City, and Chatham Hill are respec- 
tively the objectives of the different classes of believers. 

The fundamental doctrine of the Christian Israelites appears to 
be—and what a well-worn story this is!—that the end of all 
things is at hand, that revelation did not cease with the last book 
of the New Testament, and that they who believe and remain 
faithful will be of the 144.000 of the tribes of Israel sealed at the 
last day. There is obviously scope enough here for the adven- 
turous, the unscrupulous, or the fanatical. At any rate these 
theories in one phase or another have held water in this particular 
case for nearly a century. Soon after Brothers came Joanna 
Southcott, who had many followers, chiefly in the neighbourhood 
of Ashton-under-Lyne, and who was declared to be that “ Mother 
in Israel” who was to give birth to Shiloh, the new Messiah, as 
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appointed of old time. History records that Joanna died without 
fulfilling her mission; and the writer of this article has seen th 
cot prepared for the heavenly babe, with its blue and white, gold 
embroidered furniture, exposed to the public gaze in the Peel Park 
Museum, Salford. But even this disappointment did not extin- 
guish the faith of the “remnant.” One George Turner assumed 
the prophet’s cloak, being followed by William Shaw, and then 
by a more powerful advocate, John Wroe, “the Fifth Ministe 
the Church,” who died in 1863, having established a “ h 

called Melbourne House, Wrenthorpe, near Wakefield. Bef 
Wroe’s death, however, there came to Wrenthorpe from Ame: 
in 1860, aman named Daniel Milton, a printer, who claimed t 
the promised Shiloh—an assertion which he thought necessary 


strengthen by the common worldly means of written test imonials 
as to character from New York and Brooklyn. Milton endea 
voured to step into Wroes shoes, calling himself “the Sixt 

Minister of the Church ;” but as the deceased prophet see! rhtly 


or wrongly, to have bequeathed Melbourne H to | 
family, the new claimant was ejected and declared insan 
whole business causing no little scandal. 


Matters were in this unsatisfactory condition | the C] 
Israelites when a soldier named James White came to Chatha 
and, under circumstances which are detailed below. announc 


his own Divine mission in opposition to Milton, who by this t 
had become known variously as the Judge and the Archbishoy 
White first altered his name to James Jershom Jezreel (Hose: 
and published an extraordinary production, which he ca 





the Flying Roll (Jer. xxxvi. 28), which was to unlock th: 
secrets of Holy Writ. It has been suggested that the initial 
of this new and extraordinary name were designed to represent 
Joanna, John, and James himself, and it was obvious from 


1 


first that White aimed at the position of “Sixth Minister,” w 
Milton had failed to attain. Extracts from the Flying Roll wer 
scattered amongst the Christian Israelites at home and abroa 
but a copy sent to Ashton-under-Lyne was treated with scant 
courtesy by the members of the church in that town, for it w 


consigned to the flames. Under the circumstances Jezreel, as w' 

must now call him, determined to found a church of his own | 
which he did in 1875, under the title of the New and Latte! 
House of Israel. One extract from the Flying Roll will sufficiently | 
indicate the extraordinary claims of these people. At the end | | 


Sermon I., Part I., are these words: 


“ We proclaim to all the nations of the earth that the tir 


watch) that the people of God shall no longer perish, but that the time h Ti 
when ‘the last enemy, death, shall be destroyed.’ ‘And I give unto them 


and they shall never perish ’"—that is to say, their mortal bodies shall not perish—to! 
their covenant with death shall be disannulled, and their agreement with hell sha 
not stand. Wherefore my dear friends, we exhort you all, ‘ Seek the life of | 
body.’ For if you obtain the life of the body, the salvation of the soul is certain 
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The peculiarities of the above extract, and its similarity to 
the diction of the Book of Mormon, will strike the reader. 
Whatever may be the “hidden spiritual meaning” of the 


words quoted, ordinary beings understood them to lay claim 
to an immunity from death, and “Gentile” interest in the 
new sect deepened as its progress expanded. From the first 


Jezreel was much assisted by the family of a dockyard workman 
named Rogers, who had long been a Christian Israelite, and 
Clarissa Rogers (whom Jezreel afterwards married) went to 
spread the faith in America in 1881. Proceeding very much on 
Mormon lines, the new prophet preached a commonwealth, and 


all the faithful (who could afford it) were instructed to come to 
Chatham to live in common, and of course to hand over all their 
belongings. A row of houses was built on the top of Chatham 
Hill, dignified by the name of the “ International Training College,” 
and here and elsewhere various businesses were started, eventually 
ncluding a dairy, a refreshment room, and a printing office. 


47 
i 


Close by to the present day may be seen a smithy at wor % with 
a signboard informing the passer-by that J. J. Jezreel did horse- 
shocing and general smithy work on reasonable terms. But the 
creat scheme of the sect was the erection of “Tsrael’s Sanctuary, 
Assembly Rooms, Offices, and Headquarters,” facing the highroad, 
on Chatham Hill. Jezreel announced that this “great building 
would be like no other, and certainly its present g caunt, unfinished 
appearance is a fulfilment of that promise. Asa kind of insignia 
he adopted the Prince of Wales’s plume of feathers and motto, 
“T serve,’ the device with cross swords, and the Flying Roll 
borne upon a trumpet, being seen on different parts of the build- 
ings. Furthermore, “the prophet’’ proclaimed that to provide 
tor the ingathering of the 144,000, farms would be secured in the 
immediate auiekbedichoo 1; while an air of mystery was given 
to the whole plan by the statement that miles of underground 
passages would be made—for what purpose is not clear—from 
beneath the creat structure. So far Jezreel had again been 
actine on Mormon ee for have we not here an unfinished 
counterp art of the temple at Nauvoo, and also that at Salt Lake 
City 
The calling in of the chosen with their belongings proceeded with 
moderate success, and some extraordinary instances of trusting 
human nature are recorded. A Michigan farmer turned all his 
property into cash, and brought his family to this country to live at 
the new Zion; a a”, engineer, and a tailor in a prosperous way 
of business in that city, did the same; and many other cases of a 
like nature are well i n. But all this received a sudden and 
severe check in 1885 by the sudden death of Jezreel at the age 
of forty-five years. At least, to those who took the doctrine of the 
immor tality of the body in the literal sense, this was a terrible 
low, and that there were many of these cannot be denied; indeed, 
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partly owing to this shock, and partly to the extraordinary events 
that followed, was due a decided schism in the ranks of the believers, 
Of course, it was not in the nature of things that the affairs of such 
a sect could be carried on without a divinely inspired leader. 
But where was the “messenger” to be found? Why, in no less 


a person than Clarissa Jezreel (alias White, née Rogers), wh 

although only twenty -five years of age, had been brought up in 
an atmosphere of Christian Israelitism, had worked « nergetically 
and hard to substantiate the claims of White as sweetheart and 
husband, and at last, let us charitably suppose, had been brought 
to believe in her own spiritual calling. The supply of funds, how- 
ever, fell off after Jezreel’s death, and the members of the colony 
on Chatham Hill began to experie nce straits, which eventually 
caused them to be satisfied with little more than the cheapest 
diet—the while the new prophetess, who seems to have been 
seized with the same notion that possessed the “ blessed J: anna 
Southcott, and had now dubbed herself “Queen Esther,” lived in 
luxury at an adjoining villa, called “Th¢ , Woodlands,” ” along with 
a Mrs. Cave, a wealthy lady (supposed to be the r lict of a banker) 
of Tufnell Park, London, and a Mrs, Fanny Ball. 

Under the reign of Queen Esther the Jezreelite cause made 


a distinct decline. That the full and trusted members of the 
had their secrets there is no doubt, and, as a natural conseq 
local gossip and neighbourly anil made the most of these. 
There were private meetings, and the popular imaginatio1 

nified them into something approaching the orgies of Harrison 


Ainsworth’s witches at Pendle Hill. With all this, of course, the 
writer of this article has nothing to. There was or is a certain 
amount of symbolism in the Jezreelite services, such as the old- 
fashioned custom of washing the feet of the initiated; and there 


seems to be little doubt that Queen Esther fully appreciated the 
power placed in her hands, in the shape of the written confessions 
of sins of thought, word, and deed by the members of her flock, 
which document she was credited with kee ping under her own par- 
ticular care. However all that may be, her manner is described 
as imperious and her conduct strange. She would sometimes dri 
in a well-appointed carriage, or take an airing on horseback, 
while her devoted followers were working hard for the material 
things of this life, and for the common good, either in the — , 
as gardeners, smiths, or compositors, or going out to the adjoin 
town to earn wages to take home to the general treasury. ‘At 
first it seems that Queen Esther did not lay claim to any special 
mission, and, for a time the funds were sufficient to allow of the 
continuance of the building “ the substantial temple on Chatham 
Hill, till some £30,000 or £35,000 had been ——— upon it. 
It may here be remarked that John Wroe publicly announced 
the end of his own mission, and preached his last sermon in 
England at Ashton-under-Lyne in 1859, and his farewell discourse 
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at Mozart Hall, New York, in the same year. As will have been 
noticed above, Jezreel announced the “third watch” in his 
Flying Roll; and as this “ watch” is supposed to extend nearly 
twenty-one years, his mission should have found completion in 
1896. Unfortunately for the cause, as we have seen, death cut 
short both his watch and his mission; but this made it only the 
more needful for his wife and successor to put forth stronger 
claims upon the faith of the rapidly dwindling faithful ones. 
James was the “ Man of God;” his wife Clarissa became in the 
estimation of her followers the “ Mother of Israel.” It is impos- 
sible for a “‘ Gentile” to tell accurately what claims Queen Esther 
really put forward on her behalf; but one of her most devoted 
followers, the Mrs. Ball above referred to, under date December 
29th, 1887, drew up and signed a document to the effect that she 
believed that Jezreel was chosen by Divine will to give his wife 
Mrs. Jezreel) her proper position, as had been designed from 
the foundation of the world. Doubtless this belief was largely 
shared by the remaining members of the community, for it helped 
to explain many incongruities in the late James Jershom Jezreel’s 
untimely death, and his wife’s autocratic and commanding tone. 
Still Queen Esther proved herself a woman of parts, notwith- 
standing her humble origin. She could preach eloquently, though 
not to the satisfaction of those who broke away from her; her 
power was proved by the influence she exercised over those who 
remained; she was energetic, and floated a monthly magazine, 
The Messenger of Wisdom; and her Joanna-like reputation was 
calculated to arouse a keen and peculiar interest. 

But another and, as some think, a fatal blow fell upon the New 
and Latter House of Jezreel on June 30th last, when, apparently 
quite unexpectedly, Queen Esther followed her husband “to that 
bourne whence no traveller returns.” She had been suffering for 
some days, but no medical man was called in, and she expired in 
the small hours of the morning, of peritonitis, at the early age 
of twenty-eight years. A post-mortem examination was mace ; 
but an inquest was not deemed necessary, and the body was 
interred in the neighbouring cemetery with Church of England 
rites. There were few if any signs of mourning; and of course 
those Jezreelites who do not take the above-quoted passage from 
the Flying Roll in its literal sense, put their own construction on 
the untoward deaths of both their prophet and prophetess. Mr. 
Edward Rogers, the father of Queen Esther, is reported to have 
said that she expired “glorious and happy,” adding the following 
curious words, “ Jf Iam to die, I crave for nothing more than that 
my end may be like hers.” 

Such is the brief and remarkable history of the House of 
Jezreel, so far as its doctrines and pretences are concerned. ‘But 
what of its effects in other directions? The unfinished temple 
now stands, one hundred and twenty-four feet square, with its 
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eight battlemented towers, seven or eight stories high, roofi 


i) | - NN 
—_ +4 PiU SsS, 


hopelessly unfinished, windowless, and weatherbeaten ; and 
it is to be feared, has proved the fate of many a well- 
who has staked his all, his hopes in the present world an 


which is to come, upon the pratings and incoherent scribbli 
an utterly unknown man of doubtful character. What of the 


} 
Ssucn, 


meaning’ man 
| 


Mie higan farmer who left his fertile fields and Lek dwith his cash to 
follow > thie will-o’-the- wisp, and } is now living in New Bi pton on 


a dole allowed him by the much-straitened community on C 
Hill? What of the fathers of famili s who, on leavin he sect 
for quite as good reasons as those which caused then ent 
it, found themselves stripped of everything 
afresh ? 

In Chatham the Jezreelites have the r 


] 
athnam 


harmless, honest ye of people . so far as their *Wentl Oo] 
bours are concerned, upright in their commercial dealings, and not 
too ageressive so far as their faith goes. It is only natural that 
strange stories should have been set afloat abo . wit 
these it is not necessary to deal her De Throug naness <¢ 
the editor of a local newspaper (7'he Chathas Ni tl riter of 
this article was put into communication with a person who cou 
tell him more in a comparatively brief conversation than all tl 
lying and bigoted scandals in Chatham were worth togetl 
—a man who had been in search of the truth, but had looked 

it in the wrong place ; a victim who was capable of acknowledging 


his mistake, but of setting to work again apparently with a fair 
measure of success. | 

Your correspondent had some difficulty in 0) n: 
sation with Mr. X., for the latter was evidently on 


the moment the Jezreelite subject was broached, and persisted 1n 
saying that he had nothing to say ; and as for any secrets, if there 
were any, he would not reven) them. It wa nly on being 
assured that there was no desire to work up sensational matte 


that Mr. X. would talk at all,and then the conversation began 
with something like a polemic al controversy: 


“What are the peculiar doctrines or rit 
have no peculiar doctrines or rites,” 
No Decalogue of their own? ”—“ None.” 
“Then what of the Flying Roll? I suppose 


ic of e J 


lighten me ? ’— You would not understand th Flying R f you read 

“Perhaps you will tell me then your own opinion of the book ?”—* 
great deal of assertive truth in the Flyimg Roll, but the la a 
of it have not been the right people. In nee they nay K¢ ‘ 
interpretation. Like all the churches they have materialize S 


I believe if this had not been done by the Jez1 
high and as pure a church as ever existed.” 


‘Then you believe in latter-day revelation, subsequent t 
closing book of the New Test: ument ? *—* Certainly. or we1 
sion that since then the Almighty has been asleep to the w 


Leaving Mr. X., to take a walk round the “colony” and 
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the temple, your correspondent called later in the day to hear his 


unvarnished account of 
f its founder. 
place,’ | 
could have experienced 
yppearance. 
‘* White,” began Mr. &.., 
1a Tetl rned.” 
‘What kind of a character 
le in India, and was often 
‘Was he an educated man: 
‘Where did he come from 
ws.”’ 

When did he write the Fly 
rds taken from Wroe’s writ 
When White left Chatham for | 
Wr , and taken them 
led to the public as they 
ty of time on his hands 

n parts; but, as a matter ol 
rts do.” 
‘How did White begin his J 
<1 from India, he began to 
s an enthusiastic Christian | 
sy. He joined the Christia 
uld not otherwise be ab! 
y wanted civilian society. 
ymns then in use, and to 
ught this extraordinary, a1 
Eventual y the belief that he v 
ind he followed it up.” 
, ‘ But did ke claim to be Sh 
him, ‘ Are you Shiloh?’ and hi 


’ <sieuial 
eS WOrKS 


berate 


$ more than the Lord’s mess 
| ‘What were White’s general cl 


with ?’’—** When he wass 
wer to please, and to di 
iLtehn SODeT. 
* Really, Mr. X., could you 
ssing the highest sacred cha 
convinced that this man v 
rdships were heaped upon 
bel. Personally, I have very 
| | would not submit to it.” 
; ‘* What sort of a looking m: 


Ta?) 


oT 
ut 





. vell-built man, square-shoulde1 
nest. He had a clear, deep-to1 
rt partee, 
‘“ How did White come to his 
tects of his one animal passio1 
rough the mouth.” 
Here your correspondent dr 
Jezreelites laid claim to immorta 
bride, and the spirit is the Son « 
immortality ; whereas this body 
ueen Esther came into powe1 
wanted she had ; and whatever 
presentative of God on earth, t] 
ommunity. A few of us had f 
| ‘mong us, and they tried to crush 
' _“Is not the community in fi 


Vegetarian diet has been the pri 


which savoured much more of home than anything 


, 11 
ii} LLL 


the rise of Jezreelism and the character 
The ex-member invited him into a cosy “ house- 


he 
‘colony,’ judging by external 
Chatham in the 16th Regiment, went to India, 

‘It is believed he bore a bad character 


was—a well-educated man.” 
rst arrived in Chatham ? ”»—* That no one 


s Flying Roll is simply a jumble of 


: ure 1 to be understood by most people. 
ist hay rot hold of the three volumes of 

und that they were not fit to be 

in vrote them in this form, probably having 


’ 
“~() 


The Flying Roll is divided into 
part contains almost all that the other 


perations in Chatham ?”—* When he re- 

rissa Rogers, the daughter of a man wiao 

[his was shortly after the Milton contro- 

tes, partly, it is believed, because he thought 
Miss Rogers; but, apart from that, he evi- 

{ gan read Wroe’s works, especially 
supon them. The Rogerses and others 

aced great stress upon what the soldier did. 
ig-expected one was impressed upon him, 

Une party put the question point-blank to 

: uly said,‘ No.’ James never professed 
a stics? Was he an agreeable kind of man to 
| as a clever, fascinating man, one who had 
a certain amount of affection; but he was not 


iny religious faith in a man who, while pro- 
was nearly always the worse for liquor? ’—‘ | 


an It was through this that certain 

s, because he knew that they would not 

se 1 mplain of this, because it was seen 

is he ‘He stood about 5 feet 74 inches, a 
, measuring about 40 inches round the 
musical voice ; was a humorist, and enjoyed a 


died suddenly, undoubtedly from the 
» burst a blood-vessel, and bled to death 


Mr. X.’s attention to the general belief that the 
the body, and he replied : “‘ The soul is the 
When these become united, then you have 
s the grave of the soul and the spirit. When 
more ignorant than White. What she 
dividuals did not look upon her as the female re- 
were considered as unfit to be members of her 
nd the truth for ourselves ; but there were spies 
it, but they could not.” 
ancial difficulties ?’’—“ Yes, I believe they 
‘ipal kind of food ever since White’s death.” 
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“Then you did not believe in Queen Esther’s claim ? ”—*“ ] 
her death that she was not The Woman.” 
‘Who is likely to suceeed to the leadership, Mr. X. 
be the next leader, and that will burst the bubble. WI 
the last, but his wife grabbed at all she could 


. 
Las 


This closed the interview with as intelligent a man as it 
been the author’s good fortune to meet. It should be added 
however, that Mr. X., while good-humouredly stating that h 
supposed all men were mad on some subject or other, said h 
had paid for his experience, and all that he had done and und 
gone had been in search of truth. 
- The delusions of the human mind are always interesting, n 
is any enthusiasm, however misguided or misdirected, devoid of 
that veracity which is based on genuine human feeling. 

That immortality might begin upon earth is a fallacy by n 


cA 


means restricted to dark ages or uninstructed classes. Byron 
and Shelley once, in a transport of vanity, shook hands and 
vowed that they would never die; the elixir of life was the pet 


quest of Alchemy, nor have such blind hopes ever been con 
pletely eliminated by the refutation of sense and experience 






































THE ETHICAL MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 
By M. MeCALLUM. 


(_ONSIDERABLE interest must alw ays attach to any forward move- 


ment in religion which is based on reason and appears to satisfy 
ceneral need, and the ethical movement in America has now 


attained an importance which enables its supporters to assert 
that it fulfils these conditions. and is therefore deserving of some 
attention. 


In order to understand the subject clearly, we must bear in 
mind a difference between our own position and that of the 
Americans which strikes down to the very roots of national life. 

We have, whether for good or ill, a Church whose existence 


has hitherto been considered part and parcel of the State, and 
ho . of other creeds has involved social and 


someti nes legal disabilities. Taught perhaps by bitter experience, 
: framers of the American Constitution, on the contrary, laid 

wn as a fundamental law the ——- equality of all religions. 

As a natural consequence, churches gua churches are alike 
indifferent to politics. No péliitival opinions bias people in 
favour of a particular sect; but, on the other hand, men whose 
religion takes the form of “practical righteousness” desire to 
carry that quality into their political lite—to establish, in fact, 


that continuity of moral motive which is now too often wanting ; 
for in a country where every citizen is continually called upon 
to exercise his right to vote, not only his intelligence, but his 
morality is undoubtedly a matter of national concern. 

Again, in the absence of that consecration of age which, in an 
older land, gives weight to unquestioned custom and routine, the 
shrewd sense and resolute independe nee of the Americans can 
assert itself unimpeded, and they can frankly reject the priestly 
assumption of special authority which conflicts with their con- 
sclousness of moral freedom. 

Even within the pale of their churches, degrees of belief are as 
various as the dogmas that give rise to them. Here wesee ministers, 
whose medizeval bigotry is only equalled by their self-confidence, 
deciding in conclave on the damnation of the heathen who lived 
before Christ, and elinemmakd ly on that of half mankind since His 
era; there we meet with emotional credulity that feeds on the 
wildest dogmas, and distinguishes religion, not only in form, but 
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in substance, from morality ; while in every sect are to be found 
. individuals who cling to formulz with the anxiety with whi 
| i a@ mariner on the eve of shipwreck clutches a life-buoy, for tl 
dimly perceive that it is only by means of a | | 
can kee p themselves afloat upon the deep si 
It is almost needless to add that in Ameri 
majority of the thinking aie has long sine 
bonds of current tradition, though it d 
“ Liberals,’ as they are sometimes called, g ny pu . 
pression to their views. As one speaker explained, “They d 
want to enter into battle, and they therefore keep away 1 
all places of meeting.” This plan conduc lo 
but a time comes when the interests of the shild 
upon it with an urgency that should not be d O 
It cannot be questioned that co mmon cau 
operating in certain well-defined direc tions, noi t on 1 the 
other side of the Atlantic that a wider idea i trut suc- 
cessfully invaded households where orthodoxy hit d 
undisturbed sway. Only those ee » have | 
struggle and op pression of mind t] are the 1 
when it is won late in life: for opin ions that 
in youth, and that are associated with all t 
cannot be uprooted without nae and wl r bh Inaergvon 
this pang must earnestly desire to save the next generat from 
similar suffering. 
It is easy to understand that some at least 
“ By toil of he 
Through the long gorg: 
wish for an organized expression of the faiths that b 
comfort and happiness when the beliefs that they learn 
sider visionary ri away from them like worn-out thes. 
But it is not for themselves or even for the young a that 
they crave such aid ; the Vv cannot but see that amon t LnoUu- 


sands who, deaf to the churches, and untouched by love for them, 
have grown up to profess no religion at all, there are many who 


yearn for some friendly hand to grasp, some compass by which to 
steer in what seems to them to be the gloomy and shoreless ocean 


of existence. 
It is for lack of that comrade’s hand, that larger faith in 


: progress, that men, oppressed by a burning sense of the per- 
plexities and hardships of life, have sometimes been driven 


to accept that gospel of despair that offers nothing better than 
revolution by dynamite to its adherents. 

y It appears, then, on the briefest survey that there is ample 
| room for such an organization as the Ethical Union, which not 


only attempts to sup ply t the needs ot those who have already 
] 


1 struck into the highroad of advanced opinion, but also aims at 
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leading the young into the same path by means of a moral 
training that shall replace the existing system. 

That system has been arraigned by one of the ethical lecturers, 
but the limits of this article will not permit any discussion of the 
subject. By contrasting the approved methods of secular teaching 
with the plan of the ordinary Sunday-school, the reader will have 
no difficulty in filling in the indictment for himself. 

Were it not for every-day experience, it would seem to be an 
impertinence to insist on suc th platitudes as that “religion needs 
a basis of intellectual truth,’ or that it is the gt ravest duty of 
parents to teach their children nothing that the evident facts of 
science and reason must necessarily drive them to reject in after 
years if they think at all. The average priest and woman have 
indeed much to answer for, and the plea of sincerity does not 
wholly avail, since a certain amount of careful thought may 
fairly be expected from every human being who has enjoyed the 
usual opportunities of education. To quote another lecturer, “ It 
has yet to be preached, the duty of every man to be reasonable.” 

In order, then, to meet this particular demand a scheme of 
instruction must be devised in accordance with historical know- 
ledge which shall awaken in every child the spirit of love and 
brotherhood, which shall satisfy the mind as well as the con- 
science, and by raising and developing the whole character shall 
lead to the faithful conduct of life. 

The necessity for the ethical movement and its scope being 
thus indicated, I may proceed to give some account of its origin 
and history, with which comparatively few English readers are 
acquainted. 

About eleven years ago, Felix Adler, the son of a Jewish rabbi 
of the same name, returned to New York from a German uni- 

versity, where he had taken his doctor’s degree; but contrary 
to the expectation of his friends, he made it “clear that he had 
outgrown the ancient faiths of his nation, and could not be one 
of their leaders. He was soon afterwards appointed lecturer on 
oriental languages and literature at Cornell University, and only 
quitted that post to be permanently attached to the New York 
Society for Ethical Culture, which he had in the meantime organized. 
No harsh sectarianism, no rigid formule characterized the new 
society ; its aim was “practical righteousness ””—in other words, 

self-surrender, a ceaseless effort to bring a sound morality into 
every-day affairs, and to recognize the deep responsibility of each 
man to himself and to humanity for his use of life. And these 
results were to be penne” about not by dependence on the 
merits of another, or by supernatural intervention, but by a 
direct appeal to the Sad consciousness, and by a patient and 
consistent training of the will. 

To audiences unaccustomed to such plain speaking Adler pro- 
claimed that “the standards of success must be reversed,” that 
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not the bold speculator, the ambitious politician who lays h 
hand on great office, not the leading clergyman w re women flatt 
is successful, but only he “who attains a high degree of unselfis 
morality, who turns his character into gold.” Like the Masten 
Baliol, who i in our English Abbey - ke to those wh 
fill a gap in the busy world, he declared that 
“precisely those that seem the least « he gr 

little service for the sake of the great household of th 

the world’s will into their will—if they 


purpose, 


Further, he gave honour to all struggling souls r 
push forward toward clear convictions at whatever cost 
selves ;” and, in reply to their questionings, while ackn 
with reverent thankfulness the debt the world owes to Chi 
he | 0 ld] y insisted on the need for furthe) progress, and 
enlargement of the ethical ideal in order to deal w 
plex pro blems of to-day. 

“We have gone down to the foundations 
again into the desert in our search for a 
and freedom to the flesh-pots under the ¢ 
ledge but one motive—to follow the truth 
us; but, in our heart of hearts, we are npn 
free will in the end make us glad also.” 

The effect of such manly and straig htfor ward te: 
soon apparent; the society increased steadi both in 
and in influence, and in the course fat a few years organi: 

a like kind sprang up in Chicago, in Philadelphia, and St 

These societies are managed by a President and B 
have appointed lecturers, who have been m or less trained 
Dr. Adler himself. At the meetings, which are held on § 
morning, there is usually a short reading from w wheben 
lecturer chooses to select, and an address, the subject of w 


dictated by his own taste, the requirements of his audience 
the special social exigencies of the time; but whatever the topi 
handled, the speaker endeavours to affect in some direct way tl 
conduct and life of his hearers. Where it 1s possible to secure 
qualified performers, there is also music of a suitable but not 


always of a religious kind, in the common acceptation of the word. 

Many persons no doubt look forward to a day when the lecture 
shall be occasional and of secondary importance, and when 
members shall find in these meetings an opportunity for quiet 
intercourse, and for refreshment through the medium of art, 
music, and literature. The condition of opinion, however, makes 
the present plan more appropriate for the moment, though the 
lacix of trained lecturers limits its application. 

Each society develops the characteristics which are the natura! 
outcome of its circumstances, but the main lines of thought and 
work are alike in all. A spirit of large-hearted earnestness and 


enthusiasm distinguishes, in fact, what is now known as the 
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ethical movement. No attempt is made to label or isolate any 
scheme advocated by a society; but wherever good work is to 
be done the members put their shoulders to the wheel; and 
while their leaders ventilate new ideas and propose methods for 
ameliorating existing social conditions, the co-operation of all 
sympathisers is invited without distinction of creed. 

It is in this way that the United Relief Works of New York 
came into existence ; while the society has also been the parent of 
such institutions as the Sunday Afternoon Concerts Society, the 
Sanitary Organization, and the Tenement House-Building Com- 
pany, in which the capitalists concerned limit themselves to a 
return of 3 per cent. on their investment ; 


“while the remainder of the earnings are applied as an insurance fund for the benefit 
f the tenants, to enable them to pay rent in hard times, or, if a sufficient fund shall 
e accumulated in the meanti to live rent free in their old age.” 


[t is, however, on the Free Kindergarten and Working-man’s 
School that Professor Adler’s most earnest effort has been expended, 
and the striking results already attained fully justify the cost both 
of labour and money. 

Pupils pass at the age of six from the former to the latter 
institution, and remain there till they are fourteen, after which 
period they can attend special evening classes. The school 
curriculum includes, besides the ordinary education, a remarkably 
complete scheme of technical, scientific, and artistic training. In 
order to avoid the use of the term “industrial education,” 
to which, especially in England, a suspicion of commercialism 
attaches itself, Professor Adler prefers to designate his plan as 
‘the creative method;’ and he points out, with the force of 
experience, its admirable effect on the moral and mental condition 
of the children. . 

[t would be impossible to give any detailed account of a system 
that is being slowly elaborated under the test of actual experi- 
ment, but the underlying principles that are its very life may be 
briefly stated. 

In the first place, education is regarded as having for its end 
the equal culture and development of the intellectual, esthetic, 
and moral nature. 

Secondly, the studies complement each other, and are carefully 
“gradated,” so that there is “progress from the simple to the 
complex in the materials used, the tools employed, and the 
educational equivalents expected.” 

The pupil, who at first cuts pasteboard with a blunt knife, ends 
by making his physical apparatus and the parts of a steam 
engine; he learns to map the streets about the school and the 
harbour of his city, and passes on to the geography of the world; 
he models a simple object in clay, and ends by executing a spirited 
enlargement of a fine design; and he dissects his specimen of 
animal or plant life, and makes his own text-book of careful 
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notes. The girls, besides sharing in all the light 
cutting out and fitting of clothes, and 
their own ornamental designs. 

Lastly, and here we quote from the Professoi 


i ) , ' . 7 


4 


‘The child learns to appreciate the value 
must be true, in order to be perfect. But 
analogue of the true in the moral realm 
terms of human conduct. becomes the sé NSE 
effect of systematic manual work upon tl 
recolme ndati I “ 


cA 


As the parents of the pupils belong to a variety of 


Sects, No 
direct instruction is given that could offend any one of them: but 
the indirect moral effects of the reel: are manifest. Amon 


them may be reckoned the promot ‘tion of in 
work, produced by pleasure in the articles ited, of eelin 
of comradeship | etween the teach rand the ¢ 38, and a capacit 
for co-operation among the pupils. When we reme: | 
these pupils are drawn from the ranks of the very 
they ian none of the advantages which contribute so largely 
the unconscious training of the rich, we cannot bu | 
intelligence as a testimony to the excellence of the sch 
must it be forgotten that they are « quippe l for t 
life at a very early age. The careers of thos 


w I Oo \ Ula i 
yearly will undoubtedly be watched with deep inter 
concerned. The hearty co-operation of th rents s 
mentioned as another feature of this ren Le 


experiment. 

The Society for Ethical Culture in Philadelphia carries 
somewhat similar private school, where the fees are \ modera 
and four free scholarships have already been founded. It is not 
worthy that at this school a lady physic ) lustrated 
talks on physiology and hygiene “—two subjects that, up to a 
certain point, ought to be included in the compuls ry educatio 
of every woman. 

In one of the reports of this society there occurs the ex) 
of a strong desire to avoid in all their meetings anything 
self- seeking or triviality, while extracting from them | 


of real fellowship, which are hap ily deseribed as “the inter- 
iin of knowledge, experience, and though t, the quickening of 
sympathy, and the direction of effort towards a bette: way of 
every-day living.” 

With this end in view, one of the sections into which the 
society is divided for business purposes makes arrangements 
for the general study of “the fundamental conditions of 
social life,” and the outline given is as follows: “ Social 
Prudence ‘and Economy. Dependent primarily upon (1) the 
physical conditions of well- being: (2) the mental conditions 


of well-being; (3) the social or moral and spiritual conditions 


lighter work, learn the 
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f well-being, as considered in their order and with relation to 
sach other, from the standpoint of the family.” 

Under these heads readings and summaries are given from 
the best available books on such topics as food, rest, dress, and 
shelter; original papers are contributed, and discussions follow ; 
and when we add that by this means members are made fully 
ac quainted with the local laws for punishing the adulteration of 
food, and for inspecting the markets, that they inquire into the 
system of drainage, house ventilation, and water supply, and 
consider in what direction, if in any, change is advisable, it will 
easily be understood that meetings of this kind may be of the 
utmost assistanee to citizens who are each and all responsible for 
the satisfactory local government of their city. 

Besides these and other forms of activity, the society has-lately 
inaugurated a general movement for establishing a system of 
Neighbourhood Guilds throughout the town. This scheme is too 
recent to be described in detail; but it not only creates centres 
of instruction and recreation, but it wisely provides for that 
social intercourse between the sexes which, perhaps because of a 
difference in habits and manners, is so unfortunately omitted 
from the ordinary English boys’ or girls’ or artisans’ club. It is 

ertainly a large under taking r, but it has eve ry prospect of success, 
aa will be the erown of a modest work begun in 1885, when 
some street boys invaded the ethical classroom, and were welcomed 
by the lecturer and invited to return. They did so, and brought 
some friends; and when they appeared on a third Sunday, the 
idea of forming a guild and library was suggested to them. 
Since then a room has been provided for the cuild, books and 
vames have been presented and classes have been opened, until 


in 1887 every evening has its allotted lessons in drawing, car- 
pentry, clay -modelling, singing, brasswork, and calisthenics. 
A system of moral teachine that can from the outset attract 


and interest boys, as independent and uncontrolled as the street 
arab of America, is, to say the least of it, a powerful engine of 
civilization. 

While we are unable for obvious reasons to enumerate all the 
undertakings promoted by the societies, or to allot them precisely 
to their respective localities, we must not omit to mention among 
them the establishment of créches, to which a kindergarten is, 
if possible, attached, and the maintenance of trained nurses to 
attend upon the sick poor. Diet kitchens provide suitable food 
tor the invalids, and the Ladies’ Union makes and distributes 
clothes. 

The reasonable study of philanthropy advocated by the ethical 

vaders has naturaliy led to the general adoption of the broad 
principles of the Charity Organization Society in dealing with 
the administration of relief, and therefore hearty co-operation is 
possible with that society. The whole subject of private and 
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public charity has been discussed by the Chicago lecturer in 
manner that cannot fail to promote clear thinking; and in al 


ALISO 
drawing attention to the conditions of child labour, and to the 
regulations controlling it elsewhere, he performs the kind of 
service that is expected from speakers who occupy the platforms 
of the ethical societies. Several lectures by this gentleman |] 
been translated and published in Germany under the title 
“ Die Religion der Moral.” 

The ethical classes, to which allusion has already been mad 
absorb naturally a considerable amount of attention. They are. 
as a rule, held on Sunday, and are chiefly attended, as might bi 
expected, by the children of members. The school of this kind 
in Chicago opens with the singin ir of some simple verses, aite 
which the pupils are classed according to their ages and capacity. 


.e 


a 


‘The teachers, who have been previously 1 more or less instructed 
by the lecturer, carefully avoid any thine like cramming: but by 
a series of questions they induce the pup! hin] h 
subject of the lesson in its different bearings, and to 1 


notes of the conclusions arrived at. Many of the replies elicits 


: | 
display a considerable amount of readiness and intelligent interest, 
and valuable opportunities are attorded of insight int hi 
condition of the learners’ minds. The voungest children 


? 
] 


taught out of the legendary wealth of the le world : 
fables, stories from Homer, and, later, from the Old ‘Testam nt 
are read and discussed, and some practical lesson and purpose is 
drawn from each. An older class may devote the time to such 
subjects as the physical geography of Palestine, and an inquiry 
into the causes that have made the Jews so prominent 

while the senior pupils endeavour to ascertain the nat 





moral action before commencing a series of lessons on thei 
various social duties in the order of their importance The 
definition developed in the course of a conversation was as 
follows :—That a moral action must be, first. our own action; 
secondly, must be one not merely externally right, but one in | . 


which the thought is to do right; thirdly, must be freely done 
and not under compulsion ; fourth ly, must have no motive of seli- 
interest lurking behind it; fifthly, must be done on principle, and 
not from mere impulse, 

The pupils then gave instances of what they considered moral 
actions, which were discussed at length. The y agreed, for ex- 
ample, that if a classmate does not know a lesson, and a friend 
prompts him, this, though it seems at the first blush a kind 
action, is not moral, since it deceives the tedienien who trusts th 
pupils’ honour; and while it helps the defaulter for the moment, 
it gives him no real knowledge, and therefore es s him no good. 

Two younger children happening once to be in this class, one 
of them suggested that parents are not ating morally who give 
unw holesome 1 food to children who cry for it, for they only desire 
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to spare themselves trouble ; the other, a boy, observed, that 
a man who made a fortune dishonourably might give it away 
to good objects, but would not be acting morally, for he would 
know in his heart how his money had been earned. This led to 
a talk about motives, and the possibility of repairing wrongdoing. 

It may be contended that teaching of this sort has a tendency 
to lead to mere hair-splitting, and that the definition of the moral 
action is incomplete, and must therefore be misleading; it may 
even be said that the instruction is in no respect superior to that 
which it is intended to supersede. To this criticism it is only fair 
to reply that the teachers themselves frankly admit that this class- 
work is as yet in embryo, and that probably those who are striving 
to develop it are thoroughly aware of the kind of difficulty that 
has to be surmounted. It is possibly because of these difficulties 
that some of the lecturers keep the teaching in their own hands. 
The schools have at least one important point in their favour 

there is in them no pretence of infallibility, no stereotyped 
dogmatism ; and if a perplexed youth asks a puzzling question, 
he is likely to be the better of finding that his teacher honestly 
acknowledges the difficulty, and promises to consult for or with 
him the best authorities within reach. 

Few practical people would be found to carp at the interesting 
lessons given by a lady physician to the senior girls’ class in 
Chicago, on the duty of obedience to the laws of hygiene. Most 
of these girls were already learning the elements of physiology in 
their schools ; and their ethical work may be summed up in the 
statement, that it is imperative on every human being to take 
reasonable care of their health, in order that they may do their 
work in the world efficiently ; that they may not cause pain and 
care to their friends by preventible illness, nor lay their work 
temporarily on the shoulders of others; and, lastly, because we 
owe a duty, not merely to our immediate circle, but to those who 
come after us, and inherit our weakness or our strength. 

In all these lessons the spirit of brotherhood is strongly 
inculeated ; every child learns to feel that he or she is something 
more than a unit with an individual soul to care for; the claims 
of the community and humanity are represented ; and by simple 
and apt illustration the classes are taught to realize that the 
welfare of the family, the village, the city, the state, depends on 
the faithfulness of every member to a reasonable and therefore 
lofty ideal. 

A small lending library is attached to the school, in which the 
children have access to such volumes as Kingsley’s “ Heroes,” 
an abridgment of Clough’s edition of “ Plutarch’s Lives,” 
Church’s “ Classies for Children,’ Miss Buckley’s “Fairyland of 
Science,” and other popular scientific works. 

As time has widened the bounds and developed the resources of 
the ethical societies, a natural desire has arisen that they should be 
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a ia: IN 
/ wel led together so as to strengt hen each other s hangs, and at the 
, a same time preserve the catholic spirit of their founder. To this en 
. a yearly convention was instituted, which held its last m eting in 
. November 1887, at. Chicago, and was attended by delegates and 
by all the lecturers. A constitution for the Ethical Uni mn was 
there adopted after long and careful discussion, in which the 
speakers were animated by a oe in to avoid needless collision 
| with existing creeds, and to afford to every one the greatest 
. aap amount of liberty. The object of the union is not only 


to bind the societies more closely together, but to provide for 
— increasing number of scattered individuals and small 





orol 
f persons who wish to ally themselves in some way with 
ke err 
By making arene to any of the lecturers, such persons 
or groups may now be admitted to membership by the Board 
of Lecturers and Executive Committee, if they ar prepared to 
i subscribe to the following very elastic statement 
“The renera! alm of the ethical movement represel { 
the moral life of its members and that of t com} 
membership all persons who ) SYM athise wi 
or theological opinions may be 
A hope was nine that societies in other countries mio 
avail themselves of this arrangement, and England ought to be 
among the first to re spond, not rye through the medqdlium or the 
little society already formed in London, but through that laroer 
society which will before long be drawn into closer fellowship 
4 with our comrades across the water, by the « ming among us of 
: : A E of c 
one of the ethical lecturers from New York. 
The want. of a common organ has been greatly felt, each society 


having hitherto printed its separate report, and a certain number 
of the lectures delivered before it, for the use of its members 
for local sale. A report of the union will now be issued periodi- 
cally, and will supply information as to the practical work 
undertaken in each locality. These contributions to the general 
stock of knowledge will be of increasing value, as they embody 
the results of longer experience. 

As regards funds, the societies are of course chiefly dependent 
on the wealth and goodwill of the members, though it has been 
already pointed out that the general public can and does con- 
; tribute to many of the schemes they foster. The New York 








school, in particular, attracts such subscribers, and receives 10 
q financial assistance from the State, though its merits have been i 
officially recognized, and its system has ‘been partially copied in 
other institutions. . 
‘ 

Pi Subscriptions may now be paid either to a particular soc lety | 
) , or to the union ; and, in the latter case, a certain proportion of the } 
a amount will be set ‘enide for an educational fund, the objeet t of : 
Wik x 
4 aa 


which is to provide means for the unfettered study of philosophy 


enerenecnate—an ilo —A.oncgeatiny “oe 
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in America, so that future lecturers or teachers may obtain at 
home the advantages that they seek at present in Germany. 

The particular scheme to be adopted has not yet been decided 
on; but it would seem fitting that a special endowment for this 

purpose should be attached to one of the universities. In this 
case there would in all probability be no difficulty in enlisting 
voung men who are anxious to devote themselves to the service 


of their fellows. but are debarred from entering the ranks of any 


priesthood. 

An ineffectual attempt was made to omit the somewhat 
unhappy word “culture”’ from the designation of the societies, 
and no doubt this point will be reconsidered at some future 
meeting. 

The convention closed with a spirited address from Professor 
Adler, who in the course of it said that he was frequently asked 
whether the societies were religious societies or not. He replied 
that so far as the word religion has always implied a theory 
of the universe and of man’s relation to it—belief in which was 
imposed as necessary to salvation—it is abundantly clear that 
ethical societies are not religious; but taking the word in its 
wider and nobler sense, he confidently maintained that they are 
religious ; for their members find in their work, in the performance 
of duty with all that it implies, the warm inspiration and satis- 
faction that was in old time the best gift of the churches. 

Enough has been said to indicate the process of the develop- 
ment of that practical riohteousness which is the aim and raison 
Wétre of the ethical societies. They are a standing protest against 
that faithless fear that regards dooma and a belief in future 
reward and punishment as the only barriers against evil, and 
which exclaims that if these are removed no alternative remains 
but the destructive cry of the irreligious soul, “ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die!” It is true that no such dread 
troubles the peace of those who are at all aware of the numerical 
strength and actual habits of the so-called unbelievers ; but even 
their quiet faith may be reinforced by the visible devotion of a 

body of workers to the good cause. 

It is not for a moment pretended that the organization of the 
societies is final, nor are = ir members unaware of the risks that 

surround their onward path. It is obvious that the presence of 
hot-headed and unedueate d persons may transform a society into 
& sect as narrow as any of those it professes to have outstripped ; 
or a few energetic members may, by bringing certain views into 
continual prominence, make it fulfil the functions of a political 
organ rather than those of the educative agency it was intended 
to be. 

But these and similar contingencies would after all be less dis- 
tracting in their effect than the advent of a Ritualistic curate to 
& quiet, ; and old-fashioned parish ; and in the last resort secession 
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fi 


would always be comparatively easy to people whose robust faith 
is independent of places and of persons. 


A worse danger lurks, perhaps, in the employment pro- 
fessional lecturers. A man of deficient culture may feed his 
audience with moral abstractions rather than with fruitfy] 
facts; and though he is spared the demoralizing influence of 
the quasi-sacred halo that surrounds the priest, he is equally 
exposed to a heavy tax on his mental strength and judoment 
by the demand for long lectures on subjects requiring close 
and careful study. No one has denounced more strong an 
Professor Adler the intellectual dishonesty that must result 
from inefficient preparation. “A popular discourse of the right 
kind,” he says, “is the very cream of scientific thinking; ” and th 
simple transparency of its statements can only be the : t of 
patient and prolonged labour. Again, the preacher must S 
own earnest purpose as a yeast into the hearts of others ;” his word 
must be “not only a lamp to enlighten, but a torch to kindle; and 
he can only do this if he has an intense conviction hims 
he brings his own soul into contact with the souls of otl 
Work of this class demands time as well as native power; an 
it is demanded from a man, his life should be so ordered as t 
enable him to give it without exhausting his whole strength in 
doing So. It is a wise custom that o1ves the ethical lecturers 
a considerable vacation every sum mer, and it is a further safe- 
guard that they can treat the secular literature of tl as 


their storehouse, and that their range of subject is practically 
unlimited. Other speakers, too, occupy the platf and con 
siderable interest has been excited by an address lately delivered 
in Chicago, by a legal member of the society, on the fruitful 
subject of Justice for the Friendless and the Poor 

By the bold statements contained in their ad he « al 
leaders of course fling down the gauntlet to the critic; and in 
passing them under review it may be said that there is here and 
there an inclination to call the movement a new departure rath: 


than to regard it as the natural evolution of the religious instinct. 
How natural it is any one Can see who observe s the 1m} rtani 
position occupied by Unitarians in America. They are a ver} 


strong body, and they stand, as it were, on the borderland 
between the old elaborate beliefs and that more lucid faith out 
of which will certainly spring the church of the future thal 
Cavour and Emerson foresaw,—that church whose walls are built 
of deeds, and which shall include all faithful souls who find lif 


worth living because they have duties to perform. There is no 


severance, no breach between such souls and the spiritual life 0! 


a bygone day. In the words of the lecturer of St. Louis, “ The 
whole sum of lives that make up the past of humanity, with all 
the accumulations of experience that lie at the feet of any one 
who may wish to learn from them, that is their historic church. 
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All the souls that may have struggled in the cause of duty make 
up their apostles, and it needs no laying on of hands to keep the 
line unbroken. The Divine commission must come to every living 
soul. . . . Any single moral act may be a baptism and consecra- 
tion to any soul that may be willing to receive it.” And he 
touches a vibrating chord when he adds, that while the old 
re ligion could only bid the sufferer in anguish and despair, “ Go, 
pray, the ethical teacher can utter the trumpet call, “ Go, work 
The ethical movement is, in fact, only another stage in that 
Reformation which Strauss declares is “not a transaction already 
finished in the past, but a work to be carried on and progressively 


accomplished in the future.” It is the latest expression of that 
brave Ee that has stirred eve ry great teacher since the world 
began—a spirit that Pacer truth at all hazards, and rejects 
mental narcotics as the subtlest and deadliest of all poisons. 
Now, as heretofore, the reformer is branded as irreligious by 


men who neither understand his position nor possess his courage. 
Neither Socrates, nor Buddha, nor Luther could escape a similar 
accusation ; but now, as heretofore, the worshippers of truth will 
oo on their road unwaveringly, knowing that time slowly but 
surely purifies all beliefs, and that sooner or later wisdom is 
justitied of all her children. 


MARY. McCALLUM., 
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SIX DAYS DIRECTOR OF 
By W. B. CHURCHWAR 
(AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MY COD 


TALK about gold mines, you take the word of a man who knoy 
a little about such things, and who has passed a considerable pa 
of his life in their neighbourhood, that more than one-| 


those SO hopefully advertised have no existence t al Ll mean 
of course, as really workable gold-producing min he ground 
no doubt. is the re, and position accuratl tely e} igh defin | 
seldom or never do the surroundings come up to the descriptions 
or does the valuable property consist of more than a hole in 
ground with a windlass perched across it, which, with a rope and 
bucket, one pick and a shovel, comes under tl ead of complet 
working plant. A hole, called a shaft, of twelve feet in depth, 
will in most cases represent a mine in a considerably advanced 
condition. I have even seen a windlass on the ground with 1 
hole at all beneath it described as a mine, and mad ittics 
excuse to justif Vy the 1 issue of a clowll! ng prospectus i a WO) 

gold reef, over which the town about a hundred miles off went 


Now I'll just tell you a little about a company formed to wi 
an rite, rich—reported SoO— cold reel, t which | 
director for just six days. It may give you some idea of h 





such things are managed, and how the confiding public get let in 
Mind, I am talking of some seventeen years ago ; such things, | 
imagine, cannot be done with impunity nowadays 
[ should be very sorry to hurt the feelings of my forme: 
colleagues, so, in case this might come under their notice, an 
cause them annoyance by thus letting the cat out of this par- 


ticular bag, I will not localize the robbery any more pointed]: . 
than by mentioning that it happen aa in Australia, and in tl 
vicinity of a large populous town, which, up to the time in questiol 
had enjoyed perfect immunity from attacks of gold fever, so ri 


; 

in other parts. 
One fine morning, passing by the “ Exchange,’ I saw that 

was very muc ‘+h more than usually crowded, and crossing Ove! i 

inquire what was new, found that it was neither wool nor wheat i 


causing the excitement, but bits of rock, which were being passed : 
from hand to hand in the most feverish manner. All the knowing | 
ones had magnifying glasses at work, intently inspecting th 
stone for specks, while the talk all round was of nothing but 
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cold, and ounces to the ton. A gold field had been proclaimed within 
» hundred miles from the town; the bits of rock were said to be 
from thence, and had been sent in for speculation. The epidemic 
had set in at last, and pretty badly too, for every one was more 
or less mad on the subject; and for the next month or so nothing 
was talked about but the precious metal and the means of working 
Dozens of companies were formed on the wildest hopes, bu 

found all the money required without ditheulty, so eager to wm 
easily were the general public. 

[ was then im the service, and had been for some time past 
uartered in the place ; so, as a matter of course, I was acquainted 
with many of the people, amongst whom were some commercial 
and professional men, who now were plunging headlong into 
company formation. 

Chancing to meet the leading man of one of these new ventures 
one evening, he presented me with the prospectus of what he 
called the best thing out, and certainly on paper it did look so. 

Look here, my dear sir,” said he; “let me put you down as one 

of our directors. I'll see that you are properly qualified. It 
isa downright genuine thing ; there is no deceit, and the pu blie 
have stumped up handsomely.” Amused at his earnestness, and 
taking ; the matter as only a joke, I carelessly answered, “ Allright ; 
tire away,” or some words to that etfect, and thought no more about 
it until some ten days atterw ards, when | FOt a “flaming new pro- 
spectus, with my name, rank, and regiment emblazoned in good 
company at the top of it. I did not like this at all, for service 
reasons; besides which, I never seriously intended to have accepted 
the offer made me, and was about to write a refusal, when a letter 
from the secretary arrived, informing me that, “to inspire further 
public contidence in the magnificent enterprise,’ the Board 
Directors would personally visit the mine and report thereupon. 
The letter further went on to say that a special coach and relays 
of horses had been engaged to convey us to the new El Dorado 
the f age. morning. 

The chance for a free trip in the country was rather too good 
to be lost; so postponing my resignation, the next morning found 
me at the trysting-place, when, in company with my ‘brother 
directors and the company’s secretary, to the number of ten, we 
started off for the benefit of the trustmg shareholders to bring 
them back a full and correct report of the value of their proper ty, 
previous, no doubt, to making another call on the shares for the 
further de velopment of its magnitice nt promise. 

We had the jolliest trip imagimable, in the most glorious 
weather, flying along from station to station as fast as four good 4 
horses could carry us, only stopping at the various points to — 
change them. Relays had been arranged along the whole route 
regardless of expense, so that no precious moment should be lost, 
SO anxlous were our confiding shareholders to have the very 
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earliest report—at least so said our secretary, wh 
manage everything. 
Sailing swiftly along over hill and dale, through 


out 


desert, with the best to eat and the best to drink, with rollicking 
yarns now from one and then from another, the time passed most 
pleasantly, until arriving at our destination, we pulled up in front 
of a spick-span, new two-storied wooden hotel, most gaudily 
painted, and standing on the edge of a dismal, rough fat, the 


site of the mine we had come to inspect. 
With the exception of the hotel, there was nothi 
at all but barren waste stretching far away into the dist: 


stance 
with neither man nor animal moving about } 
wretched monotony. 

Anyway, the scenery did not appear to depress th os 
the rest of the Board one morsel: the inside of th 
splendent in all its newness of gilt and colour, wa x 
them for the time; so in they all bundled, and were soot % 
ably seated in the best parlour with refreshments ha 
down the dust of travel. 

I can't say, on looking from the back verandah, th: LW 
much to visually corroborate the glowing picture described in th 
prospectus, or to justify the enthusiastic representations made by 
our secretary at various times. He was th niy on t thi 


party who had been on the field before, so I ventured a m 
request for some information, and was met with the answer 
“Oh, bother business now; we'll talk that to-morrow! Besides, 
dinner is ready ; so come along.” And along I went 

We'd been feasting on the fat of the land all the 





that mattered not; so down we sat to as g00 la spread as coul 

be got for love or money in the metropolis itself, and provided 

with the utmost prodigality. Really good wines of all descrip- 

tions were soon flowing at a rate that beat any ordinary record in | 
my recollection, and champagne of the best brands, with only a 
glass or two taken out of the bottles, in a short time crowded th 


festive board to superfluity. What became of all that was opened 
goodness only knows, but I am sure that it was physically 
impossible for owr small party to have consumed the quantity 


that aes in sight. It looked to me very much eae manu- | 

facturing a bill for the benefit of some one or other, and s » tO 

work thinking what sort of shareholders we had, wh re ext : 

enough to give a carte-blanche for such junketings, mai to wonder 

if they realized the detail of the proceedings. 2 | 
Supper very shortly followed dinner, and was served according ; 


to the same grand scale, after which the party dispersed for the 
night, some “of them having considerable difficulty in so doing 
without assistance, owing to the exhaustive fatigue 3s of the day 
in the service of the shareholders ; | ut it was wonderful to behold 
the clear head that our respected secretary kept. 
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The next day was rather a sorry one for most; indeed, five 
f the party swore they would never get up again, and would do 
no more work for the company if things were to be conducted so ; 

but these martyrs to duty were finally induced to rise for dinner, 
which was an exact repetition of the peat night’s wasteful orgie. 
We all got to bed earlier that night ; but before we parted, at the 
instance of the secretary, it was unanimously agreed that the 
next day was to be a working one, that the mine was to be 
inspected and reported on, and the duties entrusted to the Board 

discharged. 

The next day arrived, when, after a heavy champagne break- 
fast, out we sallied, and under the guidance of a particularly 
rough-looking customer, introduced to us as the captain of the 
mine, we were soon stumbling over stumps and stones across the 


y 

— 
+ 
L 


dismal-looking plain at the back of the house. It was not until 
after about half an hour of painful travelling that we came to 
any sign of digging “ all, in the shape of two men working at a 
windlass, draw' ing up buckets of dirt from a well-like shaft, and 
well we got cursed by them in return for inquiring if they had 


any luck. 
About a quarter of a mile farther on we came near to another 


windlass, against which a be lazy rufiian was leaning smoking 

a pipe; and just here | t] or four of our heavy weights gave 

in, and vowed they wot id so no farther for all the shareholders 
Australia, 


“Come along, gentlemen ; do come along!” pleaded the secretary ; 
‘it's only a few yards farther on, just where that man is smoking. 
l’ve sent on refreshments, so all will be right in a moment.” 

Thus adjured, we went on those few y ards, and stood thou; oht- 
fully and silently round the edge of a ¢ ha hole, about ten feet 
deep—not an inch more—straddled over by a windlass, with a 
lew heaps of dirt and stones lying around. Here we strove hard 
to recognize the splendid property for which we were public 
cuarantees, portrayed so brilliantly in the prospectus, at the head 
of which 1 appeared all our names. “Whew!” said one. “Is that 
the mine?” “Of course it is,” replied the ever-ready secretary ; 

Res a magnificent mine it is too; the best on the field” (it was 

ie Only one of its sort there). “Now who’s for a glass of cham- 
pagne ?” A bottle or two, w ‘ith a few delicate chicken sandwiches, 
in a short time put the exhausted Board on a more even balance 


and in better humour with itse If, so the inspection for the report 


began, 


The w ay that secretary made what he called a few preliminary 
remarks was phenomenal; he gave us extracts from all the 
swindling prospectuses he had ever hada hand in, andthe whole time 
his grimy aide-de-camp, the captain of the mine, and the smoky 
man kept on thrusting dirty bits of rock into our hands, telling 
us gratuitously how many ounces the specimens would run to the 
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ton. At last our loquacious secretary could lie no more; 
calling to his captain and one-man crew to work the windlass 

invited the Board to descend what he ealled the shaft the note 
ten feet deep and three across. He was told that he might 
down himself, and that the Board would be quite contented 1 
superintend the mining operations from the brink of the abysm 
Putting his foot in the pendent bucket, and nervously graspir 
the rope, the devoted man shouted, “ Now lower away carefully 
and in two turns of the handle he was at the bottom, with 


Ld 


head within a few inches of the surface. A pick was then hand 


t 
to him, with which he smote the bottom rock once or tw 
sorely: then stooping down. cathered the trac lentary results al 


put them in his pocket. Replacing himself in the bucl 
more turns of the handle in the opposite direction brought hn 


in safety to the top, and returned him to the anxious Board 
whom he presented, with a trustful, cuileless eye, some specim 
he had collected; but, ’m afraid, not down the shaft he had 
come up. I am very much of opinion that they were not 


result of the smites he smote under our eyes, and do not thi 
that any one there believed to the contrary. But I suppos 
business was business, and the performance was enough 
purpose required ; so nothing but congratulations were excha 
and all returned jubilant to the hotel, where the specimens 
marked, sealed up, and a draft report commenced 

You would never be able to realize the amount of moisten 
that draft required before it was considered good enoug! 
shareholders. Champagne was never off the table for twos 
days before the composition was finished, and the same 
style of living went on. The cost must have been somethi 
awful, for such things in the Antipodes have prices fai 
advance of home ones. At last the precious document w: 
adopted, and I don’t think I need tell you its tenor: som 


1} 


thing like a hundredweight-to-the-ton mine will be about 


< 


+) 


the gist of all was that machinery was all that was want 
to develop millions. [ began to wish I had never come, an 
nasty visions of “reasons in writing” to the commanding offic 
began tO suggest themselves; so on the morning f the sixt 
before embarking in the coach en rowte for home, I took th 
energetic secretary to one side, formally resigned my position 
the Board, and requested him to take my name off the prospectus 
as soon as possible. 

He was not in the least disturbed when I told him my reason 
and pointed out that the stakes were not equal; for if an ugl, 
smash came, and facts were exposed, he and the rest would on! 
retire under Government security for a short period; whilst |, 
in addition to forced retirement, would most undoubtedly lose 
my commission and value of it. “Never mind, old chap! It 
does not matter in the least!” said he, gaily. “ You never were 
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legally a director, for I did not carry out your qualification; so 
there is no harm done, and there is nothing to scratch out of the 
books. Just take this as an outing by my invitation, and say 
no more about it; but don’t let on to the other fellows. Ill do 
that at the proper time ; and just listen to a hint. The shares 
until this report shows can be got for a shilling. In ten days ten 
pounds won't buy them ; in ten more days the whole lot won’t 
be worth ten d ns.” 

In spite of all temptation I did not invest, thinking it salutary 
to be out of such an affair; but matters turned out just as I was 
told. 

A flaming report came out; in less than a fortnight the scrip 
was over nine pounds, and within the month was unmarketable, 
when the whole concern smashed. 

W. B. CHURCHWARD. 
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SEVEN AGES 
THE SNARL OF A HUNGRY MAN 


By FRANK RED! OW KE 


WE have progressed since the days when, according My 
Ionatius Donnelly, Bacon perpetrated | his stupendous hoax in th 
world of letters, issuing his cunning cyphers in the name of th 


“ Divine Williams.” When these recondite v tticisms had thei 
inception, it seemed to their author natural to divide the life of 
man, and presumably of women also, into seven distinct 


7 


ad 
And yet we are told that the so-called Shakespeare is 
a century, “but for all time!” Absurd, isn’t it? Ca 
seriously maintained that any such distinction of ages is now 
days observable? Nota bit of it. I was going to say \ 
had now but a single age, but, on es owe . matter over, I a 
willing to place those who exist in » pink-pulp condition 
babyhood 7 a larval category suv generis. ~ his is a tremendous 
concession, but I make it. Yes, the nfant mey ling and puking 
in the nurse’s arms still obtains. Heisa survival—that isall- and 
I strenuously deny that the possibility of his 1 identification, whicl 
yet remains, inv alidates my theory. L rather prefer to look upon 
the P rocess of assimilation as a gradual deve lopme nt, and to defer 
until the twentieth century the final absorption of the infant int 
his congeners. What is my theory? Simply this: that the 
marks which in Shakespearean di ays distinguished different ages 


have ceased to exist; that the wall of separation of youth and 
age is broken down, and that kien are no boys, os ls, striplings, 
young men, middle-aged men, or old men; all are men—men 
without distinction, cast in the same mould, with identical ways 
fashions, and ideas, or with the identical absence of them, which 
comes to the same thing. That is my theory, and I consider it a 
very superior and remarkable one, I assure you, and feel that 
I have as good a right to crow over my discovery as has 
Mr. Donnelly to rejoice in his cryptographic enigmas. Let us 
examine my ‘thesis in detail, and I have little doubt of your rapid 
conversion to my view. First, there was the whining schoolboy 
with his satchel and shining morning face, creeping like a snail 
unwillingly to school. W here i ishe? Gone; and his satchel blotted 
out and extinct. There are no schoolboys now. They are “our 
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fellows” or “our men,” who return from their protracted vacations 
with “fiver” or “tenner” in pocket and cigarette in mouth, to 
resume their study of cricket, football, boating, or tennis, whilst 
they may perchance occupy some moments of leisure in a 
lesultory perusal of a Greek or Latin author, assisted by one 
f Mr. Bohn’s admirable translations. These studies have their 
dryness too frequently mitigated by potations of a character that 
would formerly have been re warded as deleterious to youth, 
but which are considered the necessary stimulus of our con- 
temporary “Johnnies.” When he has wearied himself with the 
prosecution of these arduous undertakings, or his relatives with 
their cost, the “chappie” may change his sphere of action. But 
his translation in no way modifies his habits or ideas; these have 
been long formed, and consist of his getting the largest amount 
of personal oratification with the least possible degree of trouble 

,himself. If the text went for anything, he has now reached 


the time of life when he should be sighing like a furnace with 
a wotul ballad made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Ballad! he has 
not got a single stanza in him. “ Bill Sloggins,” or whatever else 
ha ippens to be the comic song of the hour at the music-halls, he 
keenly appreciates, but this is the nearest approach to poetic 
feeling of which he is capable. ‘To him “ poetry is rot” (forgive 
the expression ; it is his, not mine), and he is careful to bras no 
mistress who may prove a potential wife. So egregious a folly 


as matrimony he would never perpetrate unless he were “stone 
broke.” and the lady were 1n possession of the nest of the “ ocf 
bird.” Under such circumstances he might be driven to immolate 
himself; but the marriage would be “ arranged,” and be carried 
out as a purely commercial transaction. As to the eyebrows of 
the fair, these, he is well aware, owe their enchanting arching to 
a little pencil obtained from a Bond Street hairdresser, and to 
waste his time in penning gratuitous advertisements for that 
enterprising shopman would be too ridiculous, even supposing 
that his education fitted him for such a literary effort—a suppo- 
sition so absurd, that it has but to be stated to refute itself, 
as, | think, my old friend Euclid has observed. As to sighing 
like a furnace. “ No, not eile? He will puff like a furnace, 
if you will, at pipe or cigar; but sigh—* Well, you musn’t be 
quite too awfully absurd, don’t ye know.” So much for his loves ; 
and now as to his career. If a crammer, past-master of his subtle 
craft, can make the vacuous skull retain its jorum of miscellaneous 
facts for the required number of weeks, the “Johnnie” gets into 
the army by examination, or failing in this, he climbs into the 
service through the militia. Once secure of his position in 
the army, he reduces his military duties to a minimum, shuns his 
uniform as if it were the cast-off clothing of a leper, and in 
his mufti continues his old life of purposely idling. The rules 
of the service do not permit him to be bearded like a pard, and 
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this omission, therefore, must not be laid to s chars but he 
is no fuller of strange oaths than he was before, for hi 
fashionable exp letives was acquired when he first entered at 
public school. He is happily seldom called upon nowadays to 
seek the bubble reputation in the cannon’s mouth, except at the 
billiard table, whose pockets are sometimes filled in an 


iverss 
ratio to his own; but when the time comes, he exhibits th 
indifference to danger which, as an Englishman, he took in with 
his mother’s milk or his Maw’s feeding-bottle. This rage. 
however, is no newly developed speciality; it is the same which 
he disp lay ed in the school “ mill,’ or when he lay with a broken 
leg in the thick of the football scrimmag [It is an admirable 
characteristic—his one admirable shentichen ristic perhap ut it 
is not a new one. He may, in due time, retire on h urels 
to the family estate and become S Ai un | Vlation 
which signifies one of those exalted person: 
scrutable wisdom, consign to Yaol the ace \ \ V\ AS 


gathered her firewood from the forbidden r the « | 
whose heinous offence is the rol bery of a ] sant s ecg, whilst 
the same “justices” liberate with a nomi fine the navvy 
whose hobnailed boots have left still a littl | 
of his longsuffering spouse. This dignified j 
incompatible with a relish for culinary succulencies; but in tl 





- 
days the tastes otf the epicure are not restricted to any 
existence, and the love ot 200d capon, whic! nas 
pleasing rotundity of outline to his waistcoat, had its prototype in 
an affection for game pie at Eton and for 

Oxford. Wise saws and modern instances are to him unknown. 
They involve a certain amount of reading for which he has no 
relish. For his law, such as it is, he relies upon his ¢ and 
his conversation and his interests remain what they h ever 
been—vapid and efiete. The lean and slippered pantalvo1 ndi- 
tion, and the state of second childhood—where are they (son 
improved off the face of the earth. Their place knows them no 
more. Spect tacles on nose—fie! No. there can be no ybjection to 
an eyeglass or pincenez; for is not myopia a fashionable defect, 
and have not those apphances, whe th er necessary or not, been the 
daily companions from the time of life once designated boyhood 
But spectacles—perish the thoug] ht His youthful hose well 
saved a world too wide for his shrunk shank? Not a bit. He 


a 
saves nothing. Why should he? As his tailor’s bil 
unpaid, to exercise a sordid economy were folly; and 
suffering trader has so carefully padded his 


limbs present to the beholder the fine ly moul le 


Is remain 
that long- 
‘arments t at his 
form of : 
piping in his voice. The 
fashionable drawl and affected mispr nunciation become a second 
nature, cling to him still, and serve to hide those defects of vocal 
chords and teeth which have surpassed his dentist’s skill. With 
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hair carefully dyed, or with a peruke, the construction of 
which is a marvel of dexterous manipulation, and with cosmetics 
and toilet appliances — constitute a sacred mystery known 
nly to his valet and himself, he is still a “chappie,” a faded 
counterpart of what has was as a “buck” in former days. It is 
a later edition of the same work; the binding a little the worse for 
wear perhaps, but the old thing still. It is the same style con- 
tinued, and not a distinct phase of existence. It is difficult to 
conceive that a mind which has ever evidenced its nearest 
approach to vacuity should increase in imbecility; but should it 


by chance sink into mere oblivion, to oblivion is consigned its 
wner, who is kept out of sight, axid being thus necessarily out 
of the mind of his compeers, has claim to as little consideration 

m us as he receives from them. As for eyes, these, like teeth, 


can be replaced by skilful artificers; and if sig! htless, the loss should 

prove inconsiderable to one who never em] sloy ed his ‘oift of vision in 

furtherance of any rational concerns. It is certain, moreover, 

that so disagreeable a circumstance as loss of taste would not be 

allowed to obtrude its unpleasant suggestions upon public notice 

unless it were accorded a casual mention as the effect of a 

— ary influenza when some member of the royal family was 
tHicted ? ith that malady, and had rendered it “good form.” 

| have been following ti imaginary subject of the discourse as if 

he were inevitably of the sterner sex, and in so doing I have the 


authority of the Baconian cypher; but, with slight modification 
of detail, all that I have said is equally applicable to the other 
vender. Can it be denied 7 Have we any little misses now ? 

As soon as they can speak our female babes burst forth into pre- 
coclous womanhood, aping the manners of their mothers ne the 
foibles of her friends. Young lai .s, with their education still in 
progress, who would a century ago have been designated as school- 
girls, are permitted to study nove ah with an absence of moral such 
as——But I leave to you the filling in of the hiatus, and you 
will have no difficulty in so doing. On the heroines of such works 
these miniature women model themselves, with results which 
sometimes astonish even “society.” It would be too tedious and 


pean to continue an exposition of the parallel, and to point out 
0! subte rfuges | Dy which Art 1s made to foil the attacks of time 
upon feminine charms. Pace Madame Rachel, I really cannot 
bring my pen to it. But whilst I lay it down I stick to my 
theory that the distinction of a: ges is ol iterated, and to this 7 
shall continue to adhere until Mr. Donnelly’s hypotheses are for- 
gotten, and Shakespeare’s erstwhile claims reasserted. Will that 
be long? How ean I say. Ah! there’s the dinner gong. 

P.S.— ~(9 p.m.) As You Like It, taken from its shelf to pass 
the half-hour that interve ne 1d before dinner, set me a-thinking. 
in my then mood I wrote the foregoing lines. Now I have dined, 
and—well, I cannot throw my ‘theory overboard, that is too 
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much to expect; but, as I sit with the smoke curling up from a 
very admirable Havannah, and a glass of grog at my elbow, my 
feelings are mollified, and I desire to be in charity with all men, 
and, a fortiori, with all women; so of the ill I have spoken of the 
former I withdraw the greater part, and retract unreservedly 
everything to the detriment of God’s best gift to man. 


FRANK REDE FOWKE, 


AMARANTOS. 
By JAMES BOWKER 


My garden blooms with f 
Sweet violets, red roses rare, 

And pensive pansies, whose dusk blue 
Gleams softly through the olister 


Beneath the perfumed morning 


Where’er they sing, where’er the 
The thrushes never warble where 
Beyond the solemn spreading yey 


My garden blooms 





A haunted place it is, and there 
Pale Memory, and dread Despain 
Regret, with eyes of heavenly hue 
And Love, with crown of bitter rue 


} 


Cull silently, and sadly share 
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SOME DOGS—SAD AND OTHERWISE. 


By MAJOR NELSON. 


THE earliest existing representations of the animal described by 
Cuvier as “the most comp — the most singular, and the most 
useful conquest ever made by man,” are probably to be found 
inscribed on the monuments of ancient Egypt, where, under the 
name of Anabis, he was worshipped with much pomp as the 
venius of the river Nile, the appearance of Sirius, the dog-star, 
coine iding with the season of the annual rise of the river; and it 
Ss just possible that there may be some connection between the 
nt heath homage which was paid to the dog by their oppressors, 
“a the injunction which compelled the Jews to regard it as 
unclean. But though in modern Egypt the dog whom kings 
delighted to honour has become a very sad dog indeed, whose 
lightest touch means defilement to the faithful, he is nevertheless 
lifted into the region of the supernatural by an authority no less 
valid and binding than that of the Koran itself. Three animals, 
and only three, are admitted to share in the joys of the Prophet’s 
paradise,—the camel which bore him on the fateful flight from 
Mecca; the ass of Balaam; and Al Rakim, the dog of the Seven 
Sleepers, whose descendants are still pr ized by the nomad races of 
Turkestan and the steppes of Central Asia. One sect of Mussal- 
men, indeed, participating, it would seem, in that belief in a 
future canine existence, which, amongst ourselves, has found 
lavour in the eyes of eek John Wesley, Agassiz, probably 
Alexander Pope, to say nothing of Bishop Butler, asserts that in 
another world dogs will actually give evidence against man. 
But it is in Homer that we first find the dog 
“The joy, the solace, and the aid of man ;” 
and in the Odyssey that we meet with the most ancient canine 
portrait in all literature. Though Mr. Ruskin declares that his 
pleasure in the entire poem is lessened because not a word of 
Kindness or regret is bestowed upon Argus by Ulysses, no more 
touching picture has beer n painted by the 
“ Blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle ” 
than the description of the dog, who, lying in the agonies of 
death, yet remembered the 7 ay-worn monarch, forgotten by his 
servants, and unrecognized by his wife, who had left him twenty 
years before at Ithaca, when he embarked for Troy. The dis- 
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guised Ulysses and Eumzeus, most trusty of she} ls, have 
conversing together before the palace, where revel the licent 
suitors, unheeded save by the d ho | ) | 
forlorn; but though his limbs were paralyzed with ag 
frame wasted by hunger and neglect, memory and affect 

still alive within him, and th vant re 


Homer, it may be remarked in passing, descril 
instantaneous; while Sir Walter Scott, i 

of Morton by his spaniel Elphin, in “Old M 

in the recognition of King Roderick by T’ 

a nicer discrimination, represent | , 
the Gothic king, defeated by Count Ju 
allies, returns at the end of tw “* 
kindom, when Theron, after gazii ne 

aware of the presence of his royal mast 


" 4 
\ 


and the king, unrecognized alike 


and by the maid who trusted, givi 
nature, cast himself upon the gr 


nd threw his arms aro 


ALLL 


But against Kine Roderick’s Th: 

we must not forget to set the infidelity 

of Richard I!., of whom Froissart asserts t!] 
first interview with Bolingbroke at Flint, | 
for the service of the usurper. 

Innumerable are the stories \ h | 
fidelity of the dog, who, in many pictures of the P 
Crucifixion by old masters, is made to occup’ 
foreground. ‘T’he legend which, in its Ciml 


the services and unhappy end of 1 brindled G 
resting-place may still be seen by the trav: | 

vale of Gwynant, in Carnarvonshire, is one of t antiquit 
probably of Eastern origin. In its earliest form the ass 
the child is a serpent; but in the Welsh story it is a w 
is destroyed by Gelert, whose fame is handed down 


of the common proverb, ‘I repent as much as the mi 


the greyhound.” In his awful description of the death of Mar, 


@ueen of Scots, Mr. Froude tells us how, hidden benes 
ample robes, her little dog was found to have followed his n 
to the scaffold, and that when her head had fallen the p 


creature, in the agony of its grief, lay down precist lv in th 


severed place of the neck, and could only be removed from 





corpse by force. But for the watchfulness of the little spamtes 
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whose effigy in marble lies crouched at the feet of William the 
Silent, on his tomb in the church at Delft, the great founder of 
the Dutch Republic would have been captured and led to an 
ionominious death, when in 1572 the Duke of Alva made a night 
ittack upon his camp before Mons. The small spaniel, who 
always passed the night upon the bed, was a more faithful sentry 
than the guard, who had been surprised and cut down. At the 


und of hostile footsteps the little creature barked furiously, and 
scratching his master’s face with his paws, aroused him from his 


7 


slumber. There was just time for the suddenly awakened prince 
to make his escape through the darkness; and the servants and 
ittendants, who had shorter warning, all perished miserably. To 


his dying day, we are assured by Motley in his “Rise of the 
Dutch Republic,” * the prince ever kept a spaniel of the same 


= 


breed as the guardian of his bed-chamber. But with what com- 
parison shall we compare that other “gentleman of dogges” (as 
Sir Philip Sidney styled the spaniel) who behaved so profanely 


Rome in 1530? Fuller? tells us that, upon the arrival of the 
lish embassy, they found the Holy Father in his grandezza, 
fering his toe to tl which none offered to kiss, save the 


unmannerly spaniel of . Earl of Wiltshire, whom the Jesuit 
father Floud calls a Protestant dog, for biting his Holiness’. 
toe; but “let him tell us,” he adds, “what religion the dogs 


were of that ate up Jezebel the harlot?” Dean Stanley, at 
any rate, beheld the modern representatives of these latter 


prowling on the mounds without the walls of the wretched 
village which is now seated on the ruins of the once splendid 
city of Jezreel, and heard them making night hideous with their 
howling, as they sought for the offal and carrion which had been 
thrown out for them to consume. 

To return, however, to some other historic instances of canine 
idelity. When Collingwood was off Cadiz in 1805, at a season 
of most anxious vigilance, we find him there writing to his wife 
about his Newfoundland, Bounce, who was present with his 
master in the Royal Sovereign at Trafalgar :— 





“ Bounce,” he says, “is my y pet now, and he is indeed a good fellow. He 
eps by the side of my cot whenever I lie in one, until near the time of tacking, 
then marches off to be out ring of the guns, for he is not reconciled to them 

wail 


by-and-bye, in writing to Lady Collingwood to express the hope 
that his daughters would not be unduly elated by their father 
Having been raised to the peerage, he informs her that he is quite 
out of all patience with Bounce, “the consequential airs which 
he has given himself since he became a Right Honourable dog 
having been wholly insufferable.” 

But not even the master’s death has sufficed to quench the 
alfection of the friend who has been found watching by the side 


* Part I., chap, vii. + “Church History,” Book V., sec. 2. 
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of the lifeless body, or even mourning over the grave to whicl 


has been consigned. Napoleon—the incident is well known 
when riding after the battle, in the deep silence of the moonlight, 
over the field of Bassano, was much struck Dy 3eell Yr 2 di Oo 
guarding the body of his slain master, and howling piteously 
“There, gentlemen,” said he, turning to his staff, as he point t 
the animal ; “ that dog teaches us a lesson of humanity.” W 
worth and Sir Walter Scott have each celebrated in rse tl 
fidelity of the animal who was found whining ov in 


of the traveller who, three months before, met his death bei 
the brow of the mighty Helvellyn 

‘This dog had been throug 

\ dweller in that savage | 

How nourished here thro 

He knows Who gave that | 

roe. gave that strength of f 

bove all human estimate ! 

And in the romance of “Syr Tryamoure,’ quoted at cons 
length by Mr. Jesse, a greyhound is represented as bur 
murdered master and watching the grave for the spac ey 
years, when he quits it to go to court and bring the murdere! 
justice, after the fashion of the well-known dog of Monta 
who dragged his master’s friend to the spot where he was bur: 
flew at the assassin whenever he met him, and finally overcam: 
him in a single combat which took place by order of Louis VIII 
Benvenuto Cellini tells a story not wholly dissimilar. A thi 
having one night broken into his shop, his dog contended wit 
the culprit, though he was armed with a sword, and running 
the apprentices’ chamber, awoke them by drawing off the be 
clothes and pulling them by the arms. The thief, however, f 
the time escaped; but after a considerable interval, as Celli 
was walking one day through the squares of Rome, his dog fle’ 
at a young man, whom he endeavoured to tear pieces. ° 
dog being with difficulty recalled, his master espied a litt 
of his own, which fell from a bundle carried 1 ath the ma 
cloak. “There is the villain,” he exclaimed, “ who broke open m} 





shop, and my dog knows him again!” Once more he let loose | 
the animal ; but now the thief lost no time in confessing his crit 
and imp loring mercy. Petrarch had a dog who snatched a naked : 
sword from the hands of a villain who attacked him ; but, except : 
on the supposition that the emotion of a man about to comm! 

some heinous crime causes the exhalation of a peculiar odou : 
from his body, it is by no means easy to account for such apparent 
prevision as was manifested by a dog Henry III. of Franc : 
who was perfectly furious towards the : ietobe Clement as hi 4 


advanced to the audience in which he slew his sovereign, an | 

could with dithculty be retained in an adjacent room. f 
The addition of dogs as aids to the more exact and thoroug 

performance of outpost duty in the French army of to-day 
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represents the introduction of no element hitherto unknown to 
the practice of the military art. The ancients early discovered 
that dogs could be trained for war. Corinth was said to have 
been saved by fifty of these animals, who fought with unbounded 
courage till all were slain save one, who aroused the slumbering 
varrison; and dogs armed with breastplates, and in the act of 
repelling an assault on a citadel, form the subject of a bronze 
discovered at Herculaneum. No fewer than eight hundred dogs 
were sent to Ireland by Elizabeth with the army of Essex ; and 
Columbus, fighting with the natives of San Domingo, succeeded in 
routing a prodigious host of Indians with the aid of a smali 
detachment of dogs. Shakespeare, therefore, puts into the mouth 
of Antony no mere figure of speech when he ‘exclaims,— 


“ Cry havoc, and let loose the dogs of war! ” 


In times nearer our own, a hundred bloodhounds were sent to 
Jamaica under English auspices in 1795, to attack the Maroons, 
who, on hearing rumours of their arrival, happily surrendered 
without a blow. The practice of using these dogs for the pur- 
pose of tracking fugitives is thus alluded to by Campbell in 
“ Lochiel ” :— 


“ T tell thee Culloden’s dread echoes shall ring 
With the bloodhounds that bay for thy fugitive king. ’ 


The unhappy Duke of Monmouth also 

‘¢ A hunted wanderer on the wild ”"— 
is said to have had his hiding place after the defeat of Sedgmoor 
discovered through their agenc y: And in times remoter still, even 
rulers of Scotland were compelled to acquire the arts of William 
of Deloraine, who 


‘ By wily t , by desperat unds, 
Had baffled Percy's best b lhounds. ” 
Thus Bruce threw out the doos who were in pursuit of him by 


wading down a stream and springing into a tree without touching 


the bank; and Wallace escaped by killing a suspected follower, 
over whose corpse the bloodhound stood confused, 


‘“ Nor further moved fra’ time she found the blood.”’ 


Though Macaulay ges red the dog to be “an animal that 
only spoiled convers sation, 1d Goethe was absolutely driven to 
distraction by its bark, s die are by no means the sentiments by 
which the great names of English literature have been generally 
inspired. The canine followin ng of Sir Walter Scott was, from 
his youth up, an extensive one. Washington Irving tells us of 
the “whole garrison of dogs all open-mouthed and vociferous 
that rushed out to bid him welcome when the wheels of his 
chaise disturbed the repose of. Abbotsford.” But it was Maida, 


who figures at his master’s feet in the well-known sculpture by 
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Steele—the giant who had been sketched 
with signs of loathing whenever he saw an 
paper and handle his brushes,” who f 
German snufi-boxes and the image trays 
original of the magnificient Bevis of “ Wood 
hound of Sir Henry Lee, and protector of 
Alice—who was, in the words of Scott's | 
celebrated of all his dogs: might it not almost 


have ever shared the fellowship of man ? 

1824, and is commemorated in a sculptured 
of Abbotsford, and his attached ter \ 
Latin, which has been thus rendere ito Ei 


Beneath the sculptured fort 
pieep soundly, Maida, at Vi 

His predecessor, Camp, a large bull ter 
constant parlour dog; and when he was 
remembered her father smoothing with 
over his grave with the saddest expression 
seen him wear. He had been engaged 1 
excused himself on account of t| e “deat 
The dogs of Scott’s writings will be present 
reader. Who cannot recall Juno, that ty) woman 
ran off with Mr. Oldbuck’s buttered toast: Fangs, oe 
the friend of the Saxon serf: Harry Bertrai 
Wasp, scampering and racing 10 
Cumberland fells; Dandie Dinmon p 
Wolf, the superb deerhound, who saved 
Abbot : ” little Elphin in “ ( id Mortality vA 
all rise before us individualized and accent 
hand of the great Wizard of the North. 

Byron thought it “sweet to hear the wat 
mouthed welcome,” and his name recalls 
Boatswain, who would plunge in, seize him, and 
ashore when he would fall out of his boat as if by a 
was seized with madness, and now lies ami 
ruins of Newstead, and by whose side it was the ] 
as directed by a will executed in 1811—to have been 
But the sale of the Abbey put an end to this idea; and 
we find Byron writing, “It is odd that we can’t even | 
of a grave—at least of a particular one.” The patheti 
of the verses inscribed on the tomb is well known: 


“Ye who perchance behold this mn 
Pass on; it honours none you wish to m 
To mark a friend’s remains these stones ari 
I never knew but one—and here he lies. 


In connection with memorials of the kind, it has been ol 
that, in spite of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s beautiful elegy 
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chshund, it is by no me: 


nine epitaph. The follo 


lere, again, is one placed 

the memory ot one 

oda” 

“ Pepp 

Thy fai 

Fidelity 

Warmt! 
(nd upon the tomb of his 
ccupied at Chiswick, | 

‘* Life to the | 

pitaphs in consecrated 
One such memoria! 
hurch of Deerhurst, Glou 
he loss of a favourite d 
: old chapel of Exeter ( 
hrust on a dog otherwis 
nferred immortality 

vn portrait; and Dia 
n insuftiicient testimony 
nee of Sir Isaac Ni 
os who have been imm 
Apelles of ancient how 

iter days Du Maurier 


OT 16 
WU4 


onviction that he was a 
the plays of the great 





hakespeare that, except in 


ot a word to throw to 
\ 


ecollections,” relates hoy 


Shakesperean of the day, 
Within a year’s search (t] 


Though there is scare 
iownwards, who does not 


iS an easy matter to produce a good 


ig may be given as examples :— 


VOCO 


. Duchess of York on a tombstone 
the many dogs who lie buried at 


in the garden of the house 
arth inscribed the lines,— 
1, here Pompey lies.” 
lings to the memory of dogs are 
1y, it is said, be seen in the ancient 
ire, and a small brass recording 
found during the demolition of 





lege, Oxford. But greatness may | 

han by an epitaph. Thus Hagerth 
n Crab by introducing him in his 
nd has lone been credited—albeit 


-with having tried so severely the 

n. We need scarcely refer to the 

lized on the canvases of Landseer, 
or the Chang, with whom in 
le us familiar. 

y al clish poet, from Chaucer 

more or less impress us with the 


r 
— 
Se 
— 
_— 
— 


over of dogs, few are introduced in 


imatists. It has even been said of 
berms of obloquy and abuse, “he has 
dog:” and Sir H. Holland, in his 


he lost to Lord Nugent, the greatest 


. bet of a guinea, that he could not 


se were pre-concordance days) find 


single passage commen: ling oy or indirectly the moral 
jualities of the dog. Theseus, 1 Midsummer Night’s Dream, it 
s true, admires his hounds, the eir form, their fleetness, and their 


music; but Crab, the only 


* Two ( 





dog that appears upon the scene,* 
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is pronounced by Launce, his rages “the sourest-natured 
that lives;” “a stone, a very pebble stone.’ 
To speak of Ch arles Kingsley and his ¥ me al Hive} sley witho 


making mention of his love for animals would be t ave 

picture very ine omplete. To Panag his UOL al Macdal ne 
succeeded Dandy, a fine Scotch terrier, who was the companion 
of his parish vy ralks, the attendant at cottage lectures, and his 
own and his children’s friend for thirtee ear He lies 


buried beneath the great fir trees on the rectory lawn, with 
inscription on his gravestone, “Fideli, Fid 


and CiLos V 
rest Sweep, a magnificent black retriever, who would folloy 
his master stealthily down the walk on a Sunday evening as he 
started to a schoolroom service in an outlying hamlet, until 
checked by his sorrowfully uttered, “No! go home,S vee} and 
Victor, a present from the (Jueen, a favourite leckel. with 
which he sat up during the last two suffering night the littl 
creature's lif | 

Pope, also, was a lover of the animal described by Crabbe as 
the a only being — to the end: and the follow! LO sarcasti 
epigram was written by Pope to be engr: n th 
dog whic h he presented to Fredei ick, Prine f Wales 

‘*T am his Highnes t K 
Pray tell me, sir, : 
With which may be contrasted Swift's inscript rt lar of 
a lap dog :— 
’ Pray, steal me not I'm Mrs. D 
Whose heart in thi 

an appeal which it is much to be feared would, at the present day 
only serve to stimulate the avarice of the dog-stealer. Pope’s at- 
tachment to his big Danish dog, Bounce, is well known. When he 
died, the poet had some thoughts of burying him in his garden, 
and erecting a monument to his memory, bearing th ) h, 
“OQ, rare Bounce!” but he abandoned the project on reflecting 
that it might be deemed disrespectful in its allusion to the in- 


scription over the remains of Ben Jonson. Bounce 
master’s side in Richardson’s portrait at Hagley. 

Canine socie ty Vv ras well ¢ -alculated to alleviate th me anch L 
of the afflicted rhy mer of Olney, and in the poem of the “ Dog and 
the Water Lily ‘he describes to us how one day his spaniel beau, 
having puzzled awhile his puppy brains over the dilemma in 
which his master seemed involved, in having failed to draw to 
land with his cane the prize he sought, plunged beneath the gentle 
tide of the slow-winding Ouse, and adroitly procured for him the 
floating wreath of lilies. Much diplomacy was needed to bring 
about an introduction between a favourite hare that had never 
seen a spaniel and a spaniel that had never seen a hare ; but the 
poet assures us that “Puss discovered no tokens of fear,’ nol 
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‘Marquis the least symptom of hostility.” In addition to im- 
mortalizing Beau, Cowper also wrote epitaphs on Fop and 
Neptune, .dogs of Sir John and Lady Throckmorton. 

Dickens’ interest in dogs was simply inexhaustible; and the 
death of Turk, a noble animal fal | of affection and intelligence, 
by a railway accident, shortly after the terrible Staplehurst 
atastrophe, caused him the greatest grief. His canine following, 
in truth, was only less numerous than that of Scott. There was 
Linda, a puppy of a beautiful St. Bernard, brought over by 


Albert Smith; Sultan, the fierce Irish dog, whom his master 
always protested was a Fenian, from his hatred of anything in 
scarlet ; Bumble, so called from a peculiarly pompous and 


“yarochial” manner of mounting guard over the yard while he 
was still an absolute infant; and the handsome little Pomeranian 
Mrs. Bouncer, who, on his return from America, tore round 
him with delight, while Linda wept profusely, and threw her- 
self on her back that she might caress his foot with her great 
fore-paws. Nor must Snittle Timberry be forgotten, the small 
white shaggy terrier, presented to him on his first visit to 
America by “Mr. Mitchell. the comedian, who was even more 
plagued with fleas in Italy than was his master with winged 


demons in the form of mos pee ‘s, so that every hair upon his 
body had to be cut off, and for three we ‘ks he looked like a dog 
just extricated from a pon To turn from Dickens’ real life to 


his fiction, there is Diogenes, who had never in his life received 
a friend into his confid: nce before Paul, a blundering, ill- 

favoured, clumsy, bullet-headed dog, as unlike a lady’s dog as dog 
might be, who yet loved Florence “Dombey, and didn’t care how 
much he showed it, and considered Captain Cuttle, of noteworthy 
memory, one of the most amiable of men, whom it was an honour 
to any ‘dog to know. But between Sikes’ white-coated, red-eyed 
Bull's Eye, without — or breed, his face scratched and 
torn, frequenter of foul and frowsy dens, the haunts of hunger and 
disease, Whose gory footpri nts might have borne mute testimony 
to the blood-guiltiness of a brutal master, and Jip, the con- 
fidential friend of the REE Dora, how wide the contrast ! 
They walk together in the gar den, Dora 7 Mr. Coppertield, and 
the poor youth i is driven nigh di seemel| yy the tenderness with 
press the little animal is treated. Jip growls at the flowers 


which he brings to his la love; but under the new economy 
Which comes by- -and- bye, 5 onsa he walks over the account 

7 ] a 

DOOKS, wagging his tail, nd erasing the items, and getting his 


nose inked. by way of pena lty, he a still have his mutton chop 
with wonted regularity. And ere long the end draws nigh, and 
the image begins to fade out, Little Doady can walk about 
no more, and “Tip also passes away. Then there is Boxer, the 
brisk terrier with so livel y a sense of the humorous; and Merry- 
legs, the highly trained performing dog; and the poor brute, 
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rather hinted at than brought into the 
* . 7 a . . 
whine at home when Hugh, in the st 
should be led forth to execution. 
But since the days when canine co 
solitude of Robinson Crusoe, the dogs 


truth, as the sands on the sea . Innul 


effort to recall Mumps, the fai 
in the “ Mill onthe Floss,” who | 
be caught wi’ gingerbread ;” Bras, 
‘Prineess of Thule,’ who strain ut 
herd in Richmond Park, and amid the 
sighed fi Tr the free and joyous I 
Hebrides; or Bustle, Sir Guy’s | it 
Re lelifte,”’ who watched SO eagerly 
return no more. And who can 
now . of the fierce bulldog Keeper, aml 
croup who led such a strange and solitai 


and-purple moors of the West Ri Thi 


Keeper of Haworth parsona 
seared with a red-hot iron th 
strange dog who madly snapp 
risk of danger was well-nigh } | 
clenched hist, punished Keepe r thi 
lying in lazy voluptuousness on 
sonage; but the generous dog 01 
dearly ever after, and walked first am 
funeral, staying quietly in the churcl 
service for the dead. Nor shoul 
the faithful, massacred Peter in “ Chris. 
Space alone precludes mention of m: 
these canine reminiscences: of Frederi 
for instance, who, as the great 
half so much as that other Pom} ad 
of the favourite collie who bore on 
Burns, poet,’ and his kennel companion 
compliment to the rough and manly 
chancellor; to say nothing of “ Rab and 
and Buz, whose society, together witl 


of his horn, enabled Mr. Bouncer to p 
his somewhat profitless underoraduate 


} LL: ; 
enough, we think, and more than enoug 


make it abundantly manifest that 


‘* Let Hercules hims 


LS 


The cat will mew, tl gy will | 


itl 
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It was not until many years after his death that a plain up- 
right stone was erected with the following epitaph clumsily 
expressed, “a perpetual memorial of the bad taste of his brother 


masons ’:— 
Alas! Poor ) 


NEAR TO THIS P 


THE REVEREND LAI 
DYED SEPT! 


AGI ’ 


‘Ah! Mollite 
[f a sound head, warm |] 
Unsully’d worth and so 
If mental powers could evs tly 
The well-won tribute of 
Sterne was the man who w 
Mow’d down luxuriant 
Yet what, though keenest |] 
Unseal’d to him, the sp: 
What did it boot him 
By fools insulted, and y 
In his, mild reader, view 
Like him, despise what 


This monumental stone was ere: 


two brother masons; for although 


their Society, yet all his incompara 


to have acted by the Rule and sq 
of perpetuating his high and in 


ey 


The exact date of Sterne’s death was LSth, 1768, an 
is strange that both Sir Walter Scott and the “ Brother Maso 
should be mistaken as to the month of his decea 

In Prior’s “ Life of Malone” it is stated that at the burial the 
spot was marked by some of the resurrection men, and that the 
corpse was taken up and sent to the professor of anatomy at 
Cambridge, and that a gentleman who was present at the dis- 
section told Mr. Malone that he recognized Sterne’s face t 
moment he saw the body. In Willis’s “ Current Notes” it is said, 
“The Rev. Mr. Green told me that, being at Cambridge a short 
time after, he saw the skeleton and had the story confirmed by 
the Professor.” But in a later number of this same paper William 
Clarke, M.D., says, “Iam sorry I can give you no information 
respecting the skeleton of Laurence Sterne, said to be preserved 
in our Anatomical Museum. There is no record of any such 
object.” Many statements have been made upon the subject of 
the destination of Sterne’s body—all pointing distinctly in the 
above direction—and the evidence upon which the story 1s 
founded seems too convincing not to be accepted. 

In the building, now a schoolroom, which was formerly the 
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mortuary chapel of this same burial ground, is a marble slab, 
bearing the following amusing verbatim inscription :— 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
MRS. JANE MOLONY, 
who lies interred in a vault underneath this chapel, daughter of Anthony 
Shee of Castlebar, in the Coy. of Mayo, Esq., who was married to Miss 
Burke of Curry in the said County, and cousin of the Rt. Honble. 
Edmund Burke, commonly called the sublime, whose bust is here 
surmounted or subjoined. The said Jane was cousin to the late 
Countess of Buckinghamshire, and was married to three successive 
husbands: first, Stuart, Esq., cousin to the late Marquis of Bute; 
secondly, William Collins Jackson, of Langley Lodge, in the County 
of Bucks, formerly Military Secretary to the Honble. East India 
Company in India, Esq. ; thirdly, Edmond Molony, of Clonony Castle, 
King’s Coy., Ireland, Esq., Barrist ae l and late of Woodlands 
in the Coy. of Dublin, and of inby Row in the City of Dublin, 
isin to the Earl of Roscor n, a s brother-in-law of the present 
Bar] of Shrewsbury, and Lord Viscount Dillon, of 
Costollo and Gallon in the rdom of Ireland. The first wife of the 
said Edmond Moloney \ Jane Malone, who is interred in the 
Mausoleum in the demesne Haring 1 the Coy. Westmeath, 
with her brother Anthony me with her cousins Lord 
Sundarlin and his predeceased brother Edward Malone, commonly 
alled Shakespeare Malone, f Queen A Street, East London. 
She was daughter of Ser} Richard Malone, an eminent lawyer and 
creat statesman, who possessed great estates in the said King’s 
County; and niece to the Rt. Hon Anthony Malone, deceased, who 
was greatly regretted, of w! it was said one of the most elegant 
i riters of that day that he sessed 01 the sweetest tongues that 
rer uttered the dictates of n. He was a great patriot, and refused 
he great seals of Ireland, situation g at the pleasure of the 
Crown, while Chancellor o Exc le [reland, from which he 
s removed without cause wn consent He availed himself of 
1e judicial place attached t ls bench above the Chief 
Baron, and decided many s which g general satisfaction, and 
his decrees were never q He l in 1776, aged 76. The 
said Mrs. Molony, otherwise ne, | Woodlands, in February 
1800, aged 59. The said Mrs. Molon se Shee, died in London 
in January 1839, aged 74. She was ite, and tender, and a 
highly accomplished lady, supel in water colours, which 
was much admired in th hibition S set House some 
years past. 
** Though lost fy s near, 
The heart yet 8 wr.” 
This monument was erected by he ‘ply afflicted husband, the said 
Edward Moloney, i in memor f her g A 3s and talents. Beloved ‘3 
ll who knew her, for of h is the Ki of Heaven. 
é sai | , : : 
the Roman Watling Street, leading to the ancient city 
Verulam (St. Albans), passes through the little village of 


Edgware. The village Ci sists of one street, the western side 
of which is in the parish of Little Stanmore, where, in the early 
pars of the eighteenth century, James, Duke of Chandos, at an 

‘Xpense of a quarter of a million, erect ted the magnificent palace 
oi Canons. The walls of this edifice were twelve feet in thick- 
hess at the base, and nine feet in the upper part. The pillars of 


the hall and the steps of the grand staircase were of the most 
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beautiful marble, and the locks and hin | 
silver. It was in 1712 that James Brydges, Dul 
commenced this building, the designs of which wer 
Gibbs and James, the most popular arc! 


The duke, after having served as Paymaster of the B 


under the command of the Du f M: 

active duty with an enormous fortune, 

spend with the utmost liberality. Acco 

lived in almost regal state. He was prot 
veterans selected from among th nsionel 

who attended him even to churc!l His 

parish church of Whitchurch, tl only 

which has escaped destruction 

paintings of the Italian scho The 

painted by the celebrated Lagu , \)} 

a painting of the Nativity, a n 1 

Behind the altar is a recess for th roa 

the Corinthian order, and in the backg . 
Moses receiving the Law, and | t preacl "] 
completed about 1720, and Handel, who | 
appointed master of the choir, 

Engolish oratorio to be performe 

ceremony. Upon the front of 

plate, on which is inscribed :— 


\\ OR 


—_ 

hilav PULLS 

Irks 

s 7 

as SO I 

‘ I Ce] T 

Where sprawl tl 

Ur 2 ed i 
ring’ i 

the « 


a» wl St a re OUS hs t Han \ 

It wa t Canons that H 

in his walk by a heavy shower of rail The ¢ 
shelter in a blacksmith’s shop | 


laborious occupant, William Powell by name, beating 


the anvil, and singing at his work. The varyin 





falling hammer on the metal, mingled with the rude 1 
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man’s voice, entered into the very soul of the attentive composer. 
He carried home with him the feeling, the character, and the 
— of an idea, admirable alike for its beauty ‘and sim- 
plicity, and left us a rich legacy in the notation of the touching 
‘hrases which he entitled “The Harmonious Blacksmith.” 

In the churchyard of this little chapel stands a tomb bearing 
the following inscription : 


DA! ro" MEMORY O01 
WILLIAM POWELL. 
The Harmon 3 B smith. 
Diep Fesy. 27TH. 1780. AGrEp aBpouT 78. 
He was parish clerk of church many years, and during the time 
the immortal Handel r | much at Cannons with the Duke of 


Chandos. 


A handsome stained glass window has been erected in this 
church to the memory of the immortal composer. 

The Duke of Chandos died in 1744, and in 1747 Canons was 
sold in several lots, and re aliz dd only £11000. The columns 
now form part of the portico of Wanstead House in Essex. The 
marble staircase was erected in Lord Chesterfield’s residence in 
Mayfair ; and the equestrian statue of George I, up to fifteen 
years ago, decorated the area of Leicester Square. Pope’s fore- 
cast was true. Continuing his epistle to Lord Burlington, the 
poet sang,— 


** Another shall see the golden ear 
Imbrown the slope, and nod on the parterre, 
Deep harvest bury all his pride has plann’d, 
And laughing Ceres reassume the land.” 


A visit to this unique and beaut iful little church will amply 
repay the nine miles’ journey frc ym. the Marble Arch. 

On the north-east side of Pancras Road, not far from King’s 
Cross, is the old church of St. Pancras. It is so called from St. 
Pancras, a young Phrygian nobleman who suffered martyrdom at 
Rome, under the Emperor Diocletian, for his adherence to the 
Christian faith. He became a favourite saint in England, and, 
besides the church of which we now speak, there are many others 
dedicated to him. It is not known with certainty when this 
church was erected, but its date is fixed about 1350. It has 
been several times restored, and the latest restoration has re- 
moved, externally at least, all traces of its antiquity. There 
is a tradition that this church was the last in which mass was 


said at the time of the Reformation, and that this was the cause 
H of the singular fondness which the old Roman Catholic families 
Re had for burying their dead in the adjoining churchyard, where 


the cross and every variety of Catholic inscriptions may be seen 
on the tombs. Many Roman Catholic priests lie here interred ; 
amongst them the celebrated and eloquent friar, “ Father 
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O’Leary,’ who died in 1802, and whose tomb the poor Irish 
restored in 1842. Here also lie buried William Woollett, the 
landscape and historical engraver; John Walker, author of the 
“ Pronouncing Dictionary,” whose tomb has been restored by the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts; Governor Wall, who was hanged in 
1802 for causing the death of a soldier, whom he had sentenced 
to receive eight hundred lashes, and who died in consequence: 

the infliction. The trial of Governor Wall is one of the m 

memorable prosecutions for murder recorded in our judicia 


annals. The crime, for which he was hanged in front of the O 
Bailey, had been committed twenty years before the trial, i 
island of Goree, of which he was then governor; and except in 
the case of Eugene Aram, there never has been known such an 
illustration of the doctrine of our _ that in criminal matters 
no lapse of time furnishes any defence, while all civil action 
barred by short periods of prescri pti mn, on tl ipposition 

the evidence may have perished which might have proved t 
charge to be unfounded. Ned Ward, author of “The London 
Spy; Pasquale de Paoli, the hero of Detion and many others 
whose names are historical, find their last resting-place in this 


cemetery. In a remote and secluded corner, happily untou 

by the Midland Railway Bridge that now crosses this ancien 
ground, stands a square monumental pillar, with a willow tree 
on each side, bearing the following inscription 


MARY WOLSTONECRAFT GOD 
AUTHO 
“A VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS 
BorN 27 APRIL, 1759. 
DieD 10 SEPTEMBER, 1797 


WILLIAM GODWIN, 


AUTHO 
¢¢ P _ ‘ | on 
OLITICAL JUSTI‘« 
Born Marcu 8, 1756. 


Diep APRIL 7, 1836. 


AGED 80 YEARS. 


Few who read these simple inscriptions realize, I fear, what 
a wonderful influence Godwin and his celebrated wife wielded j 
over the people of their generation, and fewer still have any idea FE: 
that this pillar marks the resting-place of the parents of Mary 
Wolstonecraft Godwin, “with her well-shaped, golden-haired 
head almost always a little bent and drooping ; her marble- white 
shoulders and arms ; her thoughtful, earnest eyes and intellectually 
curved mouth,” to whom Percy Bysshe Shelley, in hot and choking 
words, told the story of his wrongs and wretchedness, and who 
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became the poet’s wife in 1816. In reference to her parents, 
? 


Shelley writes in the dedication of the “ Revolt of Islam ” :— 


“ They say that thou wert lovely from thy birth, 


Of glorious parents, thou aspiring child. 

I wonder not—for one they left the earth 
Whose life was like a setting planet mild, 
Which clothed thee in the radiance undefiled 
Of its departing glory; still her fame 


Shines on thee, through the tempests dark and wild 
Which shake these latter days; and thou canst claim 
The shelter, from thy sire, of an immortal name.” 
Few who now saunter through this deserted spot know how 
honest and sincere a votary of truth Godwin was, how indepen- 
lent in action, how modest in character, and how strenuous a 
writer in the people’s cause ; and not very many who pass by the 
unpretending tomb recall the sad career of his wife, a woman of 
creat talents, of exquisite sensibility as well as of great energy of 
character, of whom her husband wrote a small memoir, marked 
by genuine feeling, simplicity, and truth, and concluding with 
these words: “This light was lent to me for a very short period, 
ind is now extinguished for ever.” 
HUGH F, MCDERMOTT. 
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A STARTLING EXPERIENCE 


By LESLIE THORN] 
It has been said by the wise man of old 
thing under the sun,” If this means that the adventure ] 
about to relate was only a — n of something that occurred 
to some other hapless damsel in th » pre-historic ages, I herewith 
accord her my sincerest sympathies, and my most fervent hope 
that she was not so alarmed b y her experience as |] by mi 
The intelligent reader of this veracious record m 
enough to understand, as a preliminary, that I am impulsiv 
apt to embrace opinions with a degree of enthusiasm and a total 
disregard of all adverse arguments, however weighty, that is 
truly feminine. When, therefore, shortly after leaving school, | 
as my brothers say, “took up” evolution, and read various 
abstruse treatises upon the “development of species” and the 
“descent of man,” it was in no half-hearted manner that I rod 
my hobby, but so thoroughly that I became a thorn in the fles! 
to most of m y relations and friends. My ardour has since cooled 


considerably. My readers, if they accompany me to the end of 
this narrative, will easily understand the reason of this change of 
sentiment, and will, I hope, pity me as heartily as I pity myself. 

Taken in the abstract, my relations agreed that there might be, 
and probably was, a “good deal in” the theory of evolution; but 
they objected, one and all, to its personal application. My sncitiie 
declared that my opinions, as derived from a study of Darwin's 
works, savoured of profanity, and were distinctly unorthodox; 
my sisters pathetically entreated that, if I must say they were 
developed from a brute, it might be from the intelligent horse 0! 
sagacious dog, rather than from the imbecile and unpleasant ape; 
and my schoolboy brothers, denouncing the theory laconically but 
forcibly as “awful bosh,” bestowed upon me the contemptuous 
appellation of the “baboon,” and made unkind and poited 
allusions to my frequent visits to the Regent’s Park Gardens, as 
being paid to my “next of kin.” ( ertainly oF Jid resort often, almost 
every day, to the monkey-house to study the attributes ot its 
interesting occupants. Perhaps some lingerin; oO, infatuated idea 
possessed me that it might be my brilliant mission to discovel 
the “missing link;” at any rate my note-book of that period 
contains many finely worded aspirations and desires to “Ww atch 
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the agile monkey in its native habitat,’ and to “trace the simian 
likeness to the human amid the primeval forests of another 
hemisphere,” etc., etc. These sentences (quite original) I con- 
sidered very neatly rounded, and the obvious difficulties in the 
way of accomplishing my desires in no wise hindered me from 
civing them expression (on paper bien entendu). 

At length I was enabled to fulfil my dreams in, happily, a 
very modified degree, and, I must admit, the realization was 
distinctly unpleasant, and far inferior to the anticipation. 

Having received a warm invitation from an old school friend to 
spend some weeks with her at her home in the West of Ireland, 
[ started, with my maid as escort, for Ballynaghader. My 
friend, Marian Edwards, had married three years before an Irish 
centleman of some property, and I had never seen either her 
husband or herself since her marriage; so that it was with 
lelightful anticipations of renewing an old friendship and 
forming a new one that I set out on my journey. My brothers 
accompanied me to the station, and sped me on my way with a 
unanimous wish that I might meet a gorilla or a chimpanzee 
while taking my walks abroad in what they persisted in calling 
the “wilds.” My maid, Hannah, was an estimable woman, very 
much privileged by reason of her long and faithful service ; 
and as we neared our destination after a fatiguing journey, 
the details of which would be as tiresome as unnecessary, over- 
whelmed me with dismay by falling into tears, alleging between 
her sobs that P.C. B.192 had told her the day before we started 
that Ireland was a country where nobody cared for the police. 
This was, in my worthy Hannah’s eyes, the climax of barbarism ; 
and when she proceeded to state from “information received ”— 
presumably from the same reliable souree—“ that being murdered 
in one’s bed” was considered in Ireland quite an ordinary and 
peaceful way of departing this life, I felt that it behoved me to 
assert myself, and finding all soothing arguments of no avail, l 
administered a sharp scolding, which had the desired effect, and 
induced my abigail to dry her eyes, while she “hoped,” with an 
incredulous snort and desponding shake of the head, “that things 
would turn out better than she expected.” Smiling peace then 
reigned until the end of our journey, and Marian’s warm welcome 
effectually banished all despondency from my mind, while the 
congenial company of the servants’ hall cheered my gloomy maid. 
_ The prospective pleasure of my visit was largely enhanced 
by the discovery that Mr. Ardagh, whom I liked directly I saw 
him, was a great lover and student of zoology, and had quite a 
menagerie of tame and wild animals, to which he was continually 
adding interesting specimens. I promised myself great pleasure 
in Inspecting the animals and cultivating their acquaintance on 
the morrow, but was recalled from my pleasurable anticipations 
to devote all my attention to an account Marian was giving me 
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A STARTLING EXPERIENCI 
of the mysterious loss of a very handsome and much-valued 
bracelet which had occurred that very day. Some hours before 
my arrival her maid had informed her that this bracelet, which 
had been recently under repair, ‘eal had been returned that 
morning from the jeweller, was missing. It had been laid care- 
lessly on the dressing table when it arrived, and had disappeared 
Search had been made in ev ery likely and unlikely spot, servants 
had been questioned, and, as usual under such circumstances, had 
all indignantly, and some tearfully, denied any knowle feo of the 
missing trinket, which, apart from its intri insic value, which was 
considerable, was dear to Marian from associations seated with 
it. I could suggest no steps for its recovery beyond the ordinary 
English alternative of communicating with the police. This, ] 
found, had been already done, though evidently my friends had 
small hope of any good results following upon the exertions of that 
estimable force, of whom, according to Hannah, no one in Ireland 
stood inawe. Altogether it was an uncomfortable state of things; 
and although we discussed the subject in all its bearings, entering 
into the most minute details of any burglaries we had previously 
heard of or read about, we only succeeded in making ourselves 
distinctly uneasy, and had to decide at last, as at first, that it was 
most mysterious. 

Directly after dinner I begged that I might be allowed 
retire for the night, as my journey had thoroughly tired’ me 
Marian took me to my room, and wishing me a good night’s 
rest, left me to the ministrations of Hannah, whose equa- 
nimity was thoroughly restored, and who was in a state of 
discursive contentment, very trying to the patience of one 
whose eyes were closing fast under the soothing process of hair- 
brushing, and whose sole idea was “bed,” and that speedily 
However, I tried to be sympathetically interested while Hannah 
told me of the wonderful discovery she ‘had made of a relationship 
between the housekeeper and P.C. B.192’s_ sister-in- me a 
third cousinship, twice removed, or something equally ambiguous. 
But at last I got rid of my talkative attendant; and havi ing as 
a last precaution looked under the bed (my constant practice, 
though if for one moment I had supposed there could be any- 
thing there, nothing would have induced me to look), I retired to 
rest, and was soon wrapt in dreamless slumber. After, I suppose 
some hours, I was awakened by a loud noise close to my bed, as 
of some heavy body falling on to the floor from a height; but 
being only partially roused, “I drowsily conjectured it was fancy on 
my part, and turned over on my side, preparatory to again com- 
posing myself to sleep. This movement brought my face opposite 
the window, the blind of which I had desired Hannah to draw 
up the last ‘thing at night, that I might enjoy the sight of the 
sunrise, if by some untoward and unusual event I should not 
sleep as late as usual. The room was flooded with bright moon- 

















STARTLING EXPERIENCE. 
light, and I had an uneasy feeling as I gazed at the white expanse 
f toilet cover on the dressing table be fore the window that there 
was something wrong about its appearance. Suddenly I re- 
membered that I had certainly placed my watch and chain on 
the corner of the table after winding it up the night before. It 
was no longer there. Trying to persuade myself that I was 
mistaken, I Taised myself on my elbow to look more carefully for 
my missing watch, when | distinct tly felt the bed-clothes, which 
my movement had a little displaced, tugged towards the foot of 
» bed. Instinctively I clutched my retreating coverings, and 
n nae of some unseen opposing agency, succeeded in restoring 
sets to their former position, only to feel them again slowly 
drawn away. Three times this agitating phenomenon occurred ; 
and I leave my readers to imagine my state of mind when at 
last I determined to abandon some portion of the bed-clothes, 
retaining only the sheet, in which I wrapped myself tightly, and 
watched the blankets, etc., pulled to the floor and slowly dragged 
under the bed. Motionless with terror, I lay scarcely daring to 
breathe, while numerous and dire possibilities occurred to my 
distracted imagination. Was my unseen visitor a moonlighter ? 
he as this a preliminary measure to the “murdering in one’s 
bed” so graphically quoted by Hannah from the P.C. “B.192 , the 
well informed? Certainly I was not in favour of Home Rule. 
Could the Land League be about to make an example of so 
insignificant an unit as myself? Whatever my fate, I could only 
hope it might be speedily decided. 
= fter a space which seemed to me interminable, though it 
ild have been only of a few minutes’ duration, my nocturnal 
“isha who had been emitting sundry very terrifying snorts 
and suppressed demoniacal cackles, put out a hairy hand, and 
grasped the edge of the bedstead far thest from me , Slowly drawing 
to its full height the body of a large baboon, clad in a species of 
loose tunic, Round its neck was suspended my chain; while the 
watch, still attached to the chain, was held in its hand. I gazed 
horrorstricken upon this fearful sight, recalling in a kind of 
dazed agony all the stories I had he ard and read of the extreme 
ferocity of the baboon, remembering, too, that my door was locked, 
and I was entirely at the mer cy of a brute almost as large as, and 
rere more powerful than, myself. It was not in “this way 
that I had so ardently desired to study the fascinating ways of 
the Simize ; and as I foe ght of my brothers’ laughing wishes at 
parting with me, I was struck with a sense of the grim humour 
of the situation. But the humorous aspect did not appeal to 
me tor long, as I watched with fascinated eagerness the move- 
ments of my terrible visitor. With uncouth shambling steps the 
creature walked to the window, and by the light of the moon 
examined my unfortunate watch. Its olittering case evidently 
delighted the baboon, as it stroked it repeatedly with one finger ; 
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but the ticking, of which it could not discover tl 


’ ‘ ° Iwo ¢yy 
Vit UaduU t Vi 


whereabouts, appeared to exasperate it, and it tossed the y 


Wa 


contemptuously aside, though it remained dangling from its cl 
down the animal’s back. Once I made a slight sound ; 

undesirable visitor resented it by so savage a spring in my 
direction, that I feigned profound slumber, and only ventured t 
open my eyes after several minutes of strained expectation that 
I was about to receive practical illustration of that which I had 


so often carelessly spoken about—the extraordinary phvsical force 


in the fore limbs of the Quadrumana. When I did dare to look again, 


‘ 


Il saw that the baboon had seated itself before the toilet cla L, 


Oilass, and 
by the aid of my brushes and combs, was attemp tinge to reduce 
its bushy locks tosome order. Finding this task a fruitless one, it 
proceeded to ransack my jewel case, w hich Hannah had carel ssly 
left open, and one by one examined various articles it contained 
Rings and brooches and bracelets the creature appeared to approve 
of, and secreted them in some part of its clothing, presumably in 
a pocket ; but a jewelled comb for the hair and a diamond star it 
evidently did not at all appreciate, flinging them recklessly d 
and snarling at them savagely. I dared not attract the creature’s 
attention to myself by making any sound, and had to watch in 
silent agony this rifling and appropriation of my most cherished 
possessions by an unappreciative baboon! At last it turned 
away from the window, and came in a leisurely manner towards 
the bed, eyeing me stealthily while it advanced; and having 
reached the bedside, stooped dow n and proceeded to draw out 
from under the bed the blankets of which it had despoiled me at 
a very early stage of the operations. Upon these blankets it tried 
to find a comfortable resting-place ; but after turning and twisting 
uneasily for some minutes, emitting short grunts of ill temper 
and dissatisfaction, it got up and, to my horror, lay down on the 
bed across my feet | The discomfort and pain were almost un- 
bearable ; but, fortunately after a short time the baboon rolled 
farther down the bed, and lay at the very foot with its face 
turned in my direction. Its regular breathing soon showed it 
was asleep; but I remained in an agony of fear lest some move- 
ment of mine should awaken the brute and excite its displeasure 
How the remaining hours of the night wore away I know not,— 
to me they seemed interminable. But when the sounds of the 
awakened household made themselves heard my terror increased, 
for I feared that the baboon would certainly be roused and 
attack me. Still it slept, and still I lay and watched it, until 
Hannah’s knock at my door aw akened me to the conscious- 
ness that this state of things could not 90 On for ever. In a 
very low voice I bade my “tented call Mrs. Ardagh; and when 
Marian’s voice was heard outside demanding anxiously what had 
happened, I hurriedly explained the dreadful situation. To my 
surprise she exclaimed, in what sounded almost a tone of reliet, 
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A STARTLING EXPERIENCE. 217 
“Why, that must be Molly! Oh, how pleased Tom will be! 
Please lie quite still until | fetch him.” My feelings while I| lay 
and awaited the end of this most unpleasant adventure may be 
better imagined than described; but at last Mr. Ardagh’s voice 
was heard outside the door calling in tones of authority, “ Molly, 
Molly ; come here!” The baboon sprang to its feet, gave a startled 
clance round the room, and rushing to the fireplace, made its 
exit, as it had made its entrance, by the chimney. When the 
extreme tension was relaxed, my nerves gave way, and I fainted. 
Mrs. Ardagh and Hannah, having forced the lock off my door, 
applied restoratives, and after some time I regained consciousness, 
and was able to hear a detailed account of the capture of the 
baboon, which Mr. Ardagh accomplished with much difficulty 
Her escape had not been discovered until late on the night of 
my arrival, and the idea of her being in the house had never 
occurred to him, as all the doors and windows were carefully 
fastened, and the chimne y never suggested itself to him as a 
likely mode of ingress, though it had “evidently appealed to the 
fancy of Molly. Many of my possessions which had been ap- 
propriated by this oe maniac baboon were restored to me; 
but my watch was hopelessly damaged in Molly’s ascent of the 
chimney. In the pocket of her tunic was discovered with my 
trinkets Marian’s bracelet, which had so mysteriously disappeared, 
proving beyond a doubt that Molly had made her escape much 
earlier than was at first supposed. The services of the police 
were thus dispensed with, much, I believe, to Hannah’s chagrin, 
but to the expressed delight of all the other members of the 
household. I need hardly say that additional care was taken 
to prevent a recurrence of the annoyances consequent upon the 
baboon’s peripatetic pepe nsities, and her rambles were thence- 
forth confined to the back garden under constant surveillance. 

I stayed at Ballynaghader only long enough to recruit my 
strength sufficiently to travel, and then star ted for home, accom- 
panied by Marian. For a long while my nerves did not recover 
from the shock they had sustained. Eve ery one was very con- 
siderate and kind about it; even my brothers did not chaff me 
unmercifully, as I had dre aded they would, and made very few 
remarks anent my want of “philoprogenitiveness” when I begged 
to be excused from accompanying them to the Zoo. I feel sure 
my readers will readily believe t that I no longer thirst to enlarge 
my experiences in the ways of baboons in ‘general, or to make 
closer acquaintance with Molly in particular. At a respectful 
listance the monkey tribe had, and to a certain extent still has, 

. peculiar interest for me; but I have no longer an ardent desire 
to observe the manners of the tribe in close proximity, nor to meet 
\gain with so startling an experience as I have here chronicled. 
LESLIE THORNE. 
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PENNY DREADFULS. 


By T. MA i } 
THE polite reader is not in the habit of studying “ Pen: y Dr 
fuls.” He is no doubt better employed. Still it ; 


one half of the world should not know what the oth 
reads. <A feeling of this kind prompted me to make some 
research into an unknown field of literature, and perhaps som 
account of my excursion may “ye be without interest to 
curious. I employ ed a youth of catholic, but not too elevated 
taste, to buy for me a set of his Awe authors. This formed 
the nucleus of my library, and to this I added from time to 
time, so that at last I had gathered a very fairly re prese ntative 
collection. I have studied this form of literature in the shop 
windows of London, Newcastle, and Edinburch, and I find that 
the same books are sold in all of these towns. The prose Penny 
Dreadful has apparently a very wide circulation. The ase 


however, which is sold at the same marts, appears t t 


» i? 
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tne 
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more local character. The London songs are the echoes wo 
popular music-halls. The Newcastle songster deals with incidents 
of the colliery and mining world, or, if his tastes are antiquarian, 
with Border life. In Scotland the perfervid genius of the 
nation seems to have taken an erotic and bacchanalian turn, and 
to follow, as its exemplar, the less reputable flights of Robbie 
Burns. The poetry of our “impolite” literature, if we may 
use the term, would no doubt on another occasion be a very 
een iy topic ; ; but at present we propose to confine ourselves 

) prose, ‘and to the volumes with the gruesome covers, which 
may be seen in the shop windows in the poorer parts of our large 
towns. The majority of these stories come out in weekly or 
monthly periodicals. If well received, they are republished : 
separately. Most of them are inte nded for boys. Naturally, 
therefore, stories of schoolboy life are very popular. Ow 
sympathies are enlisted on behalf of the boy who runs away, 
who fights and beats the tyrannical usher, who is a ventriloquist, 
who falls in love with the headmaster’s daughter, who is fond 
of practical jokes. Among these young gentle men, as may be 
readily supposed, the headmaster and ushers have a rough time 
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of it. The fun is fast and furious, and more like a rally in the 
harlequinade at the pantomime than anything in real life. 
Another favourite subject is found in the wonderful adventures 
of midshipmen. We have Sam Skylark, the comical midshipman ; | 
and Tom, the brave and virtuous midshipman, who turns out to 
be the son of the admiral. There are magnanimous Frenchmen, 
and truculent pirates, and distressed damsels turning up in desert 
‘slands. Then there is the historical novel, and we have Here- 
ward the Wake, Wat Tyler, Macartney, the rakish Lord Mohun, 
and the duel with the Duke of Hamilton. In most of these 
stories there isa highwayman. As it is a pertinent question to ask 
a French dramatist what he has done with his adulterer, so here 
we should inquire of our authors what they have done with their 
highwayman. He is, in truth, a very useful and convenient 
Deus ex machind, and is employed in many difficult situations 
to protect the cause of the innocent and virtuous. Again, there 
are tales of modern life—one of them a story of London street, 
imitating very closely the incidents of “Oliver Twist.” We have a 
story of the Fire Brigade, of the ventriloquist and conjurer who 
travels in South Africa. The local colouring of this last is 
worked up in anthropological notes, such as would delight the 
heart of Sir J. Lubbock and the author of “Custom and Myth.” 
The author of the Penny Dreadful, we need hardly say, by no 
means holds with Mr. Howells in his theory of the novel. The 
books are written for boys; there is no sophistical and tiresome 
delineation of character, but plenty of incident of the most melo- 
dramatic kind. There is indeed very little central plot. Each 
chapter contains an account of thrilling adventure; but the 
chapters have often very little relation one to another. The 
virtuous characters suffer much trial and temptation: this goes on 
till near the end of the book, when for the last few chapters 
the villains of the piece are thumped and buffeted and perhaps 
done to death; and then the story finishes with applause. Thacke- 
ray had a theory that as we grow older the charms of toffee cease 
to attract ; and we have ducal authority for saying that toffee for 
breakfast, toffee for lunch, and toffee for dinner is apt to pall, and 
to this principle and to the general weakness of the flesh we 
must attribute the fact that the Penny Dreadful novel is 
portentously dull, It is, however, except in the matter of blood- 
shed, portentously decorous. This is a statistical age; and, to 
satisfy a public that is craving for figures, I am glad to avail 
myself of the calculation of a statistical friend. He has compared 
the amount of bloodshed which occurs in that very genteel novel 
“ King Solomon’s Mines ” with what is to be found in twelve of the 
most stirring romances now under consideration. The figures 
show, curiously enough, an equal percentage, and it is not until 
we work out our sum to three places of decimals that Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s claim to be considered the most bloodthirsty writer is 
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220 PENNY DREADFULS. 


fully established. Let it, however, be noted 
the persons who is worked off in the twelve stories richly 
deserved his fate. When they first come on the 
described as having a sinister cast of countenance, their utterances 
are confined to “hissing out” an L “ sneering : ” giving 
vent in this way to many diabolical sentiments, and trying to 
murder all the virtuous characters - the story, the | 


VY. oneCY 


great propriety toa bad end. This is highly edifying, and as it 


that every one of 
Stace, they are 
and after 


COLLLEC W1tD 


should be. We could wish that Mr. Haggard, in his otherwise 
agreeable novel, had been equally careful to show that his 


victims merited their fate by their unpleasing 
their vices. 

I feel that if I have carried the reader with me thus far he will 
sleep more easily ; for he may be assured that neither the virtue 
nor the ¢ ‘onstitution of our country is being undermined by these 
popular works of literature. The heroes of these stories are 
nothing if not virtuous, and a perusal of them distinctly strengthens 
the prejudice which still lingers in many quarters in favour of 
the ‘len Commandments and the British Constitution. In thes se 
immaculate volumes the police and the clergy are r spe etful 
handled. There 1 1S, I must —. one e€xc eption to this a imirabl 
respect for authority. I find in one of the books b 
horresco referens, that an Oxford proctor—the senior proctor, 
not the junior or a beggarly pro-proctor—is murdered in the 
rooms of an undergraduate. Tothe purist this untimely incident, 
related even at secondhand, will cause a shudder. 


seriousness, let me ask what have proctors done 


Lppearance 


Av } 


tore me, 


But, in all 
for the human 
race that they should not, in due moderation, be murdered for 
the amusement of novel readers? I have only one number of 
this Oxford story, and cannot therefore say what 
iniquitous proctor had committed. There need, however, be no 
hesitation about calling him iniquitous; for his Christian nam 
Job, and he is said to shamble in his gait. The author, who 
knows his business, would not, I am sure, subject any character 
to such an indignity if he meant to bring him in guilty of 
anything milder “than parricide. If any further leliaies were 
necessary, we might ask, Did not the late Mr. Anthony Trollope, 
as respectable a novelist. as ever put pen to paper, murder with 
great applause the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the lane that 
leads from Hay Hill to Curzon Street. And if a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is not exempt, what objection to being emadered 
can a senior proctor make? Such a claim would be unworthy } 
his position and university. 3 
Another character, who is sometimes treated rather scurvlly, 
is the schoolmaster. The headmaster 


crime this 


> ~ 


of a certain academy 18 


invited to dine with the father of some of his pupils. He is met 


on the way by two boys, who tell him ws succulent details of the 
feast that awaits him. They then decoy him into a barn, and 
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PENNY DREADFULS., 221 
drop him down a trap-door into a corn-bin, where they lock him 
up and leave him dinnerless for hours. T he worthy doctor, when 
his young friends present themselves at Swishtail ‘Academy, gets: 
his birch ‘ready, and prepares s to operate. The boys rather meanly 
plead first offence. The law of the academy is as that of the 
Mede s and Persians, and the supreme ] pedagogue has to bow to 
the justice of the plea, and stays his avenging hand. Does not 
sack conduct in a humble schoolmaster compare favourably even 
with the much-lauded example of the Roman Brutus ? 

Having thus vindicated the character of the author, who, to a 

superfic ial observer, may appear to have failed in the respect to 
law and order, due from all good novelists in these troubled 
times, | pass on to present to the reader some of the gems which 
may be gathered in this bye-path of literature. 


First let me chronicle one or two of the more appetising 
title-pages. Does not the reader feel inclined to run and buy 
some of the following? “Sweeny Tod, the Demon Barber of 


Fleet Street;” “Sam Slabsides, the Boy Detective ;” “The 
Blue Dwarf: a Tale of Love, Mystery, and Crime,” introducing 
startling and historic incidents in the life of Dick Turpin ; ‘The 
Schooldays of Mat Marchmont, the Boy Ventriloquist,’ univer- 
sally pronounced to be the most laughable and original tale of 
school life ever penned ; “Out of School; or, The Doings of the 
Funlove Club,” said to be a rattling story of boy life. 
Let us hear, however, the editorial puff :— 


“These capital tales, fresh, vivid, full of energy, will be welcome to every boy in 
Great Britain. All, young and old, will reciate the Enthusiasm, Ambition, Love, 
ind Honest Purpose of our H s. Adventure, Trial, Struggle, invigorate the 
Mental and Physical Constitution. Yet Self-help and Manly Virtue are by no means 
all. Weare promised daily hazard, Strange and Startling Adventures, such as are met 
with in the wildest Romance, with the additional charm of keen sympathy with the 


varying welfare of Real Heroes.” 


But we must not linger too fondly over the eloquence of the 
title-page, but proceed to the more solid joys that are to be found 
within the covers. Here. for instance, is an an extract from a 
tale of theatrical life: “In the morning Lara and Tim” (as is the 
wont of strolling hale n responded to the clanging of a 
multitude of bells by attending service at the cathedral.’ 
Namon and the others eel: [ fear, were somewhat Voltairian 
in their views, and who no doubt suffered for it before the story 
ends) went for a walk in the fields, though they had not even 
the excuse of fine weather, “for the sky was overspread by a 
mass of lowering clouds.” 

Lara, I regret to say, proceeds from Divine service to work off 
a centleman who, he wr moly thinks, has behaved ill to his 
sister. He then folds his arms, and declares that he has slain a 
base villain. 

“It is false!” the young lady cries; “you have slain my 
husband !” . , i : 
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Let the reader make an effort, and turn from the tragedy to a 
pretty bit of comedy from the same story : 


Enter PLANTAGENET WHIFFLER as Othello, wit! 


lago.—* Though in the trade of war I hav in men 

Gentleman of Salvation Army in the Boxes.—“ My 
opportunity to turn the men of sin from their evil w 

Othello.—* Blow him ; goon. What d 

Gr. of S. A.—*‘ You are a man of wrath. 
in green pastures-—— ” 

A Voice from the Gallery.—* Turn him 

G. of S. A.—“‘ If my words have touche hi 
work indeed.” 

Same Voice fro n Gallery.—* Now, mist 
comic song.” 


This was too much for our tragedian, 


TUS. 
What exact knowledge of life is shown, 
from the conversation of Oxford undereraduat 


‘I do not like the idea of a man of 
proctor, of whose fate the reader is already 
does, and I can only consent to aid him 
resignation to the authorities.” 

This decision, we are glad to know, relieved our hero considera 


How well, too, is the callous undergraduat 


‘ 


“1 do not care a rap for myself, as you ki 
because | am determined LO marry the oir] e. 
This reminds us of Mr. Cypress, one of Thomas Peacock’s in- 
imitable characters, generally identified with Lord Byron, who 
says :— 


‘* Sir, I have quarrelled with my wife, and a man wh 


Vite 
is absolved from all duty to his country. I have written e to tell the people 
as much, and they may take it as they list.” 

Here again is a specimen of the hissing villain: 

“Satisfy my hatred !” hissed Ishmael; “the murder of innocent bal 
not do that. My enemy would recover from that. No! he shall be a murderer; he 
shall die with a noose round his neck, and be condemned by his own father. Ha 
ha! Isit not horrible? Is it not lovely? Away! I will feed upon thy heart like 
a ravening vulture. Ho! ho! This is Ishmael’s revenge! Timon! Timon! the 


oppressors are under my heel !” 


Sir Arthur Lennox reeled away, and we are not surprised. } 

As a comment on the modern practice of swearing “ generally,” 
or, as the Scots have it, “at lairge,’ I recommend the reader to 
the following :— 


“ Crimey ! carn’t he slam!” exclaimed an accomplished pickpocket ten years ld. 
‘‘ He'd cuss Jewey Samuels blind in ten minits.” 
“Why don't he go and cuss down his own court, then ! 


remarked an eminent 
burglar, jealous of the praises bestowed on a stranger ; “ h 


. . . 7 ? 
unt one of our 10t. 


To those who are curious in style there is much that 1s . 
interesting in these volumes. Denis O'Halloran is neatly de- b 
scribed as “a pedantic roaring specimen of literate Emeraldism, 
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who taught grammar and geography in a genteel academy. 
roy for the wrongs of Ireland! this ge ntleman was known as 


» “Trish Roarer” among the boys. There is reason to believe 
chat Mr. O’Halloran has lately joined the staff of our brilliant 
ontemporary, The Toff. 

Less realistic is the description of Raymond Leigh, the other 
isher :— 


‘A tall wild-looking man, with great dark eyes and a pallid complexion, but a 
heart evidently which beat as much for others as for himself.” “He was a great 
rite with the boys, whom he defended from the other masters. 


Then there is the Hugoesque, Charles-Readesque stylist. 
Here is a Specimen :— 


“ Urtoe tried to save him from falling. With his fist . . . He upset the table, the 
nd the beer. He gotup. S lthe countrymen. They were not pleased at 

¢ their beer. Very much the reverse. They did not see the joke.” Etc., ete. 
One might easily gather a few pretty phrases and pieces of 


useful or curious information, and set them down as examples 
f how profitably half-hours with the impolite writer can be 
spent. 

In a column headed, “ Answer by Bearer upon Everything,” we 
fnd some information which will please Sir Wilfrid Lawson : 
“Brewers suffer more or less from intemperance ;” “ Brewers 
draymen liquor up at all the houses where they deliver beer.” 
Therefore employment at a brewery is not a very desirable post 
for a young man. 

The editors of these journals have a uuny time of it. One 
correspondent receives the following answer : 

“No; the editor does not give public entertainments, his time being too much 
occu pled, 

Still, the engagements of the editor allow him to give advice; 
and generally good advice, on a great many difficult subjects. A 
young woman, who appare ntly has reason to complain of her 
husband, is told :— 

‘You can do nothing. You took your husband for better, for worse... . Try by 
patience and self-abnegation to show how immeasurably superior is a true woman's 
love to all the glamour of evil pleasures. If this is still unavailing, and he still 
assaults you, seek protection in a police court.” 

To another poor client this friendly arbiter replies :— 


‘As you left your husband voluntarily, you cannot claim an allowance. 
You must go back to him, and if he ill-uses you, apply to the neighbouring 
magistrate. 


To those about to marry the following is the official wisdom :— 


= London clerk earns on an average about sufficient to pay his landlady 


e himself, and have a shilling to spend. He only intensifies existing misery by 
ae married.” 


Hard-hearted Parson Malthus for the nonce has got possession of 
the editorial chair ! 
Che above represent the more serious and painful duties of 
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these kindly advisers of the poor. But we find the edito. 
often in a bellicose or in a jesting vein 

“You intend to call and give us a thras! Call 
mangle you in three minutes.” 

“Puggy Peter ” is thus adjured :— 

‘For goodness’ sake try to write with ink 


At another time he is mildly deprecaton 
“We are Sorry that your sister he may o 
‘Boys and Girls. WNo matter; the wish falls har 

alre: ady ; 

Another correspondent puts the longsuffering edito1 
same ban of baldness. He does not seek the paltry 
of a sister’s curse. but savs straight out: 

‘I hope you may go bald at once for s ng thi 
quit f bald.’ 

" This iS a nice thing !” Savs the editor. n ildly 

Much importance seems to attach to the human hair. ‘| 


pare the phrase, . Keep your hair on, coachman,” appli v al 
erratic coster to an offended family Jehu; also the mysterious 


sentence, “ You bet, we got old Benson, where the hair is shor é 
this time!” It does not appear whether the editor yields + 3 
these impassioned appeals. We wish hi well out of his 
difficulty. 

The reader will remember the crime of Mr. Anthony Trollope. 
‘Twas at the Athenzum Club he heard two cynics wishing i 
that the world were rid of that immortal lady, Mrs. Proudie | 
even as Henry II. asked to be freed from St. Thomas a Becket. 
The remorseless Trollope went to his home, and delivered over to 
sudden death the blameless bishop’s wife, and thereby eclipsed 
the gaiety of nations. 

In addition to this editorial column, there is in some of thes 
journals the poet’s corner and the page set apart for the joke 
and the asker of riddles. A specimen from each of these and ou 
elegant extracts must cease. Ihese two verses of a “Doleful . 
Ditty ” have some swing about them, though the author is as 
regardless of grammar as the monks of Rheims 


Pawlet 


OD ET 
ARAL? 


ull 


~4 
bint 


* When the moon is new, and the sky is bl 
And the white clouds roll along, 
And the stars shine bright with the 
[It is then that I sing this song 


‘Tis a doleful ditty of a maiden pretty, 
As maidens in songs must be; 

And she loved in the city a young man witt 
And that young man was me.” 





[ fear my specimen of a realistic joke may be too much for th 
fastidious, but here it is. In the story of a courtship of a loving 
couple after all had been arranged and matters “fixed up,” the 
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narrator says: “Here their lips came together, and the report 
which followed was like pulling a horse’s hoof out of the mire.” 

Here must end a very inadequate account of what is really a 
large field of literature. A vast fund of amusement and instruc- 
tion is opened out by the “fashionable ” awful when the virtuous 
hero from Shoolbred’s appears to rescue the “Le Follet ’’-like 
heroine from the wicked Duke’s banquet at Richmond (why is 
it always Richmond ?) just on the stroke of midnight, and where 
the graphic illustrations portray such scenes as, “‘Come in and 
see my flowers, said the beautiful Duchess,” or “A charming 
petite (?) mansion in Mayfair.” But space forbids. I had always 
thought that the Penny Dreadful was a very immoral and dis- 
custing publication. As well as I can make out, this is far from 
being the case; if there are any such books, I have not come 
across them. They are, taken seriously, very nearly as dull and 
ungrammatical as three volume novels. I have come across 
penny accounts of prize fights, which, for those who like this sort 
f thing, must be almost as entertaining as the chronicle in the 
laily press of the progresses of those favourite gladiators Messrs. 
Smith and Kilrain. 

Indeed, I feel that I owe an apology to these purveyors of sensa- 
tional story for calling their works Penny Dreadfuls. “ Penny” 
[ cannot withdraw, but “dreadful” (except perhaps with regard 
to the illustrations, which are truly appalling) I gladly recant, and 
[ have only used the term in deference to popular prejudice. I 
ught perhaps to notice a very laudable enterprise of the Society 
tor the Propagation of Christian Knowledge, which has recently 
undertaken to launch a series of Penny Dreadfuls, in which the 
grammar and parts of speech are above reproach. The covers 
which wrap the volumes of this respectable society are nearly as 
horrible as those of the Penny Dreadful pure and simple. . They 
are written by well-known authors, such as Mr. Grant Allen, ete., 
and are quite as exciting as a plain man, who wishes to avoid 
nightmare, could wish. That superior journal the Saturday Re- 
vew—very hypercritically, as it appears to me—complained of 
the sensational nature of the pictures; but boys must have this 
sort of thing, just as they must have toffee and tops. This 
attempt of the Society for the Propagation of Christian Know- 
ledge to improve the popular literature of our streets certainly 
merits success. But I am bound to say that I do not think their 
volumes have got into all the channels of sale which exist for 
this class of literature; but, as far as I can judge, they are very 
well fitted to attract and amuse the juvenile population of the 
town, 


T. MACKAY. 
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HIRTHEN TH. 


KOPHETUA THE 
aA WRoinante. 


BY JULIAN CORBETT. 
Author of “ The Fall of A ‘F 
CHAPTER X. 
THE FALL OF TURBO. 


ee The blinded boy, that shooté 


From heaven downe did 
He drew a dart and shot 
In place where I ( did lye, 


KOPHETUA may have been in m any respects a weak man, but he 
was not a man to sit down tame ly under the affront which the 
Beggars had put upon him. As he told General Dolabella it had 
been his intention to summon the head-quarter staff that very 
afternoon in order to concert measures for the forcible punish- 
ment of his treasonable subjects. In the course of the morning, 
however, his ardour had a little cooled. His sleep had removed 
his excitement, and the more he contemplated his adventure 
the more ashamed he was of it, and he made up his mind to defer 
broaching the subject for a few days. 

Not that he abandoned his determination to cleanse his Augean 
stables. It was only that he was resolved to let no one know of 
his adventure. He feared that the display of a sudden anxiety 
to consider the question could only lead to unpleasant inquiries 
and surmises. He did not therefore summon the staff. He 
made up his mind it would be better to approach the subject as 
an ordinary question of the interior, and give notice that the 
condition of the Liberties of St. Lazarus would be considered at 
the next monthly council, which would be held in about ten days’ 
time in ordinary course. 

But even this plain way was not without its embarrassment, 
and it was a particularly painful one for Kophetua. In a word, 
the obstacle was Turbo. Turbo was chancellor, and as chancellor 
was president of the council. It was through him that all 
summonses and notices had to go. If the king wished to wig 
the Liberties of St. Lazarus placed upon the orders of the day 1 
was Turbo whom he must tell to do it, and Turbo was the very 
last person in the world that he wanted to address on the subject. 
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So acutely did he feel the difficulty of his position, and so care-. 
fully did Turbo avoid him, that two days had passed since 
Penelophon was installed in Mdlle. de Tricotrin’s service before 
the question was mentioned between them. When the dreaded 
interview did take place it was in no way due to Kophetua’s 
resolution. 

It was now the third day since his adventure, and the Jast on 
which notices of business were usually sent to the council. 
Kophetua was in no pleasant frame of mind, for he knew that 
Turbo would come that very morning for instructions as to the 
orders of the day. In vain he tried to forget his trouble. In 
vain he adopted his usual expedient, which, till recently, had been 
so successful with him. He deliberately sat and tried to conjure 
up the prettiest face he knew. Of course it was Mdlle. de 
Tricotrin’s. It was a pleasant amusement to picture before his 
eyes her lovely form and face, with its ripe beauty, the glowing 
carnation that mantled so soft and pure in her rounded cheeks 
like life made visible, the rich purple that gleamed like a gem 
under the long dark eyelashes, the tempting lips that seemed 
made as a playground for kisses, and the tangled setting of gold 
and bronze that softened and enriched the whole. 

Yes, it was a sport pleasant enough to make a man forget the 
ugliest things. Many times in the last two days had Kophetua 
set himself to it, but it brought him little eomfort. The pretty 
phantom would no longer come at his light call. It wanted a 
serious effort of will to conjure it, and then when he knew it had 
risen and he set himself to enjoy a quiet contemplation of it, lo! 
it was changed, and in its place stood a spectre, wan and pale 
and of delicate mould, with a robe of thick dark hair, and eyes 
darker still. Sometimes it was foul and ragged, and sometimes 
it was like a corpse, but always it had the same trusting dog-like 
look he knew so well, and always with a sense of strange distress 
he exorcised it. It was the spirit of the woman who had risked 
her life for his, of the woman whom he had saved from a horrible 
death. It was the ghost of his better self that was haunting him 
in the shape of that lowly child of nature. It would never do 
to think of it so. It must be crushed and smothered and for- 
gotten. So each time it rose he cried his Apagé against it, 
and fell to his trouble again. It was thus he was sitting now, 
whe n Turbo was announced for his usual audience. 

“Tam merely here with the council summonses,” said’ Turbo 
carelessly, after he had been admitted and had made his formal 
civilities. “JT presume your Majesty has nothing to put on the 
orders of the day ? @” 

~ Yes, chancellor, I have,” answered the king as carelessly as 
he could. “There isa matter of importance which I have for 
Some time wished to consider, and which cannot be deferred much 
longer with safety to the State.” 
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qi “Indeed!” said the chancellor with affected surprise. “I was 
| a : not aware of anything so serious and sudden.” 
| ‘i lg “Tt is not sud len, ” replied the king, with some sharpness, “| 
Ba have told you that. It is a matter that has been long in my 
| ape mind, and in every one else’s, but no one has had the « urage to 
. la: speak the first word. Sit down, and be at the pains of writing, 
; : i, while I dictate the form of my notice.” 
| : " Shall I bring my papers to this end of the room asked the 
Bay chancellor maliciously. 
| a | “No,” eried the king in great vexation, “I will go to my 
. Heil usual place.” He had hardly been aware of it, but now he was 
8) highly annoyed to find that instead of taking his chair before the 
giy Founder’s hearth, he had been sitting at the other end of the 
) i (i library under the picture of the King and the Beggar Mair | and 
Bi. all he could do to conceal his annoyance was to dictate his not 
. ane with unusual severity as follows: 
| it “His Masresty.—To call attention to the crowing power and 
ii if lawlessness of the Beggars within the Liberties of St. Lazarus, and 
; ea to lay certain considerations before the council for the necessity 
Balti of immediate steps being taken in regard theret 
Pe The chancellor wrote as he was told, placed the order in his 
Bek portfolio without a word, and then stood 1 up waiting to be dis- 
t 4 | missed. Kophetua looked at his snarling face for a moment, as 
; ii: though to detect what was passing there, and then turning on his 
Bai heel with a shrug, waved dismissal to his minister. Turbo went 
in straight to the door in silence, but before he reached it the 
Bi king's voice stopped him. 
' Gt hi “Turbo!” said he frankly, “stay! What ridiculous farce is 
: i bill this we are playing ?” 
EE Wh It was always an understood signal between them, that when 
Hi the king called the chancellor by his name they were to be on 
Bilt their old footing of governor and pupil. It was no longer a 
ii i monarch who spoke to his minister, but two old friends who 
| chatted together. » Turbo limped back and sat down carelessly 


by the hearth. 

“T really cannot tell,” he answered coolly; “ 1 was taking my 
cue from you.” 

“Let us understand one another,” said Kophetua. “ Do you 
mean to allow a silly freak, in which we were both engaged to 
sever our life-long friendship ? ” 

“ That depends upon what you intend to do? 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Do you intend to give me back the girl you stole from 
) me?” 
| “Certainly not,” replied the king with great decision. | 

“Then,” said the chancellor « calmly, as he rose from his seat, 
“T am afraid the silly freak will have the effect you were contem- i 
plating.” 
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“Sit down, Turbo. This is absurd. What can you want 
with the child ?” 

“No matter. I want her.” 

“It is impossible. I have passed my word to protect her ; and 
besides, I do not believe you want her.” 

“T am in love with her,” said Turbo, as coldly, as though he 
were made of stone. 

“My dear Turbo,” answered the king, “ pray be serious while 
we discuss this matter.” 

“Tam serious. I tell you I love her.” 

“But don’t you see it is impossible for me to believe you, 
after all you have taught me of your philosophy of women!” 

“Tt is because you have not learned your lesson that you 
cannot believe I may love. You have not understood what I 
taught you. You can chatter the words finely enough, but you 
have never conceived the spirit.” 

“And may it not be the teacher who was at fault ?”’ 

“No! I have told you plainly enough, but you are too soft and 
weak to hold the truth. Still I will tell you again what my 
woman-philosophy is. Itis simply this: they have no resistance, 
no solid principles. Their natural understanding is as a pool of 
water lying in a shallow bed, beyond which no conviction can 
sink. A woman’s moral ideas are but bubbles that float on the 
surface of her unstable soul, and burst into impalpable spray 
whenever they come in contact with the little they meet that is 
firm and fixed. For women are all and utterly unstable, except 
where they have shut in their souls with the stony rocks of 
self-love and personal interest. These are things which are solid 
enough in the daughters of Eve; it is against these that the 
empty bubbles of their morality are burst and dissipated.” 

“But you have told me this many times,” interrupted the 
king. “I cannot see how it explains the paradox you want me 
to believe; it is only the conceit of Diderot you quote again.” 

“T know,” pursued the chancellor, “it is the conceit of 
Diderot ; and Diderot was right, except that he pitied where he 
should only have despised. And he was right when he said that 
though outwardly more civilised than ourselves women have yet 
remained the true savages. It is they who have kept the 
passions and instincts of the beasts. We have changed them. 
They have only covered them over with civilisation. That is 
why Diderot called the deceivers “fair as the seraphin of 
Klopstock, terrible as the fiends of Milton.” It was a wise 
saying, yet he could not see it was the poison of civilisation that 
transformed the seraphin into fiends. When did I ever say a 
word against the material part of women? It was their minds | 
bade you know andshun. Find me a woman where the seraphic 
matter is unpoisoned with the spirit of Eve, and why should I 
not love her? Such a one, I tell you, is the girl you stole. She is 
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the pure clay, fresh from the hand of the potter. Shi 
smeared with the smooth and glittering glaze; she is not stained 
with the enticing colours; Art the are h-liar has not fou 
to make her as fair and false as the rest. She is f 
and ignorant. She knows no art to entice. She has no skill 
deceive, and I love her for her foulness and her rags and her 
stupidity, and know her for a lump of the pure seraphic clay 

“] hear what you say,” said the king thoughtfully; “ but ] 
cannot understand. It is all wild talk, 
This cannot make a man love.” 

“ You will not understand !” cried Turbo with sud 
“ That is it; you will not listen because you know it is thi 
makes a man love. You know it, because j 
self!” 

“Turbo,” answered Kophetua hotly, “ what folly is thi ) 
forget yourself.” 

7 Pe rhaps, " cried Turbo rising ry from his chal ana spea 
with ever increasing vehemence. “ But it 


is better to understand 
each other now. T say you love her. You and I have 


ul and rad 


empty ph losophy. 


or 
a 
n 
e 
ae 


, j x7 77 
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for years like fools on all this. We thought as one man, and 
ddiewght we were wise and strong in our unity. But now wi 


have both seen this girl—curse the fate that brought - 
her—we have seen her and we know we have been blind 
that could not tell the gold from the dross. SI 

and we both love her. You and I,I say, we both love her, but 
it is I that will have her! Do youhear? It is I,I that will 
have our love, though you stole her. Were you twice a king |] 
will have her, though I tear her from your very arms. 

His ghastly scars grew more livid in his an 
face turned pale with rage. He seemed as one possessed, and 
sank in helpless fury at the end of his insane outburst 
though exhausted with the prolonged struggle to contro 
Kophetua turned from him and be an to pace the room 
had gone too far. He had been insolent and the king’s prid 
was kindled into anger. Yet Kophetua would not speak till he 
was cool enough to control his words. 

For, strange as it may seem, he loved this man—in the same 
way, perhaps, as a man will love his cross-grained ugly cur that 
snarls and snaps at every one but his master. So he paced the 
long room to cool his anger and try and understand what his old 
governors madness meant. Had he known his whole story, 
the task might have been easier. Had he known how that 
passionate nature had been chained down in long imprisonment, 
he might have wondered less to see it burst its bonds. But he 
knew not what passion could be in a man like Turbo. Its 
durance had been long and hard, and now the time was at hand 
when it must die, worn out with age and suffering. Yet even as 
the death throes were upon it, it had blazed up in one last 
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ungov ernable fit, and Kophetua to his wonder saw the man of 

» burning like a furnace. At the last moment, when the 
aes was so near its end, the strong. man’s strenoth had 
failed him. He was overwhe Ime d, as it were, and swept resistlessly 
onward by the gathering flood he had so long dammed up. 

But Kophetua could understand nothing of this as he paced 
the dark oak floor, and the more he thought of the chancellor's 
threats and insolence the less able he felt to continue the con- 
versation. It was impossible to forgive his insinuations about 
Penelophon. So at last all Kophetua could do was to control 
himself sufficiently to inform the chancellor in his coldest official 
tone that he should not require his further attendance that 
day. 

For Kophetua the chancellor’s departure did little to clear the 
air. The storm within him continued to growl and mutter. He 
felt himself a martyr, or if he ceased for a moment to think that, 
it was only to call himself a fool, and that was worse. The other 
view of the case was preferable. He certainly was a martyr. 
He had made one honest effort to escape from the banalities that 
were freezing his soul, and do something worthy of his name. 
The only result so far was that he had dangerously entangled him- 
self with a siren who had been thrust in his way for that very 
purpose ; he had allowed his name to be connected with a beggar- 
girl in a way that would have been still more annoying were it 
not so ridiculous; and finally, on the eve of a fierce political 
struggle to which the same siren was sure to give rise, he had 
managed to quarrel with all three of the party leaders, including 
his best friend, and the only relation he had in the world. It is 
hardly to be wondered at under the circumstances that he found 
himself constantly recurring to thoughts which had often framed 
themselves before in the course of his reading in political 
philosophy. They were to the effect that kings were a mistake, 
and even a crime, “and that his plain duty after all was to form 
a republic and abdicate. 


CHAPTER XI. 
OPENING THE CAMPAIGN 


*‘ And, as he musing thus did lye, 
He thoug ght for to devise 
How he might have her companye, 
hat so did ’ mazZe his eyes.”’ 


THE next morning Turbo appeared at his usual hour. He was 
quite calm. So was the king. They greeted each other with 
cold civility, and Kophetua at once put his formal question, as to 
Ww hat business there was to be done. 

“There is business,” said Turbo, ‘Ww hich perhaps will not be so 
painful to your majesty as it is to me ! 
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“Yes?” replied the king unfeelingly 

“ Yesterday,” the chancellor continued. ‘a scene took place 
between your majesty and myself, which cannot but interrupt 
the cordial relations that have hitherto existed between us. | 

regret, and am heartily ashamed of the part I permitted to my- 
self, and after what has occurred | feel my only 
tender to your majesty my resignation. 

“Permit me to say, chancellor,” the king replied, for he was 
touched by this strong man’s dignified humility and self-control, 
“permit me to say that your conduct appears to me entirely 
worthy of the high place you have won in your sovereign’s esti- 
mation. You wilt understand that I desire no unwilling 
but at the same time I feel it is impossible to meet your magna- 
nimity otherwise than by a request that you will reconsider your 
determination.” 


course is ti 


serv ice. 


“Sire, I fear it is useless,’ answered Turbo. ‘“ Your ms aje sty 
can hardly appreciate the extent of er breach between us.’ 
“T appreciate it,’ said the king, “but I do not exaggerate it 


We have differed on a private matter of absurd triviality. | 
recall nothing which an apology cannot heal, and that you have 
already amply given. Of course,” he added with some nervous- 
ness, “it is unnecessary to observe that I am assuming the 
abandonment of the intentions you expressed yesterday.” 

“ Perfectly unnecessary,’ said the chancellor gravely. 

“You will see,” went on Kop * ‘tua, almost apolog retically, “| 
am compelled to insist on this. My royal word is passed. It is 
impossible not to feel a strong interest in a person whom one has 
saved from a horrible death.” 

“{ understand perfectly, sire,’ replied Turbo, interrupting the 
king, who was about to explain the circumstances which com- 
pelled him to take Penelophon under his care. “It is precisely 
that feeling which carried me into such excesses yesterday when 
this person was referred to, and which now prompts me to 
embrace cordially the offer of forgiveness and reconciliation 
which your majesty so magnanimously offers.” 

“T hardly comprehend,’ said the king. “ You have 
my life or Pen— or that of this young person.” 

““T would crave your majesty’s permission to pursue this subject 
no further,” said Turbo. 

“Nay, I insist on knowing what you mean,” answered thi 
king. 

“Then I am forced to tell your majesty,” said the chancellor 
with slow and distinct utterance, “that I was present at the 
Court of St. Lazarus during the whole of the ghastly tragedy at 
which your majesty assisted. I went thither in order to rescue, 
if possible, this unhappy young person from what | knew must 
be the result of the mistaken generosity with which your 
majesty had treated her. I found. with my crippled frame, I 


»not saved 
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could do nothing. I witnessed your majesty’s heroic intervention 
at the last moment, and saw at once a possibility of escape. 
Unseen by any one I forced pebbles into the lock which had 
turned upon you, and having thus secured the necessary delay, 
I was able to fetch two of my own servants with the sin nple 
means of effecting your majesty’s escape through the prison 
window.” 

“But why did you not tell me this?” asked the king, over- 
whelmed with surprise. “Why did you run away ?” 

“T thought it would be only consistent with your majesty’s 
wishes,” said Turbo, “ that no one should be, or even appear to be, 
cognisant of your adventure.’ 

For a moment Kophetua was overcome with annoyance and 
humiliation to think how, all through the piece of knight-errantry 
on which he had prided himself so much, Turbo had been watch- 
ing over and humouring him as though he were a child. But his 
better feelings took possession of him directly. 

“Turbo, my dear Turbo,” he said with effusion, as he advanced 
to the chancellor and took his hand, “why could you not have 
told me this before and saved me the injustice I have done you ? 
How shall I ever be able to return your devotion ?” 

“] beg your majesty will forget the whole affair,’ answered 
Turbo “No one can know better than yourself how unpleasant 
18 th .e exposure of the good we do by stealth,’ 

“My dear Turbo,” said the king, “I can never forget it.” 

So king and chancellor were at one again, and Penelophon 
remained in peace under the protection of Mdlle. de Tricotrin, 
happy in the occasional glimpses she had of Trecenito, and happy 
in the affection which her mistress lavishedupon her. For Mdlle. 
de Tricotrin had taken a real liking to her gentle handmaid. 
She had gone through life with hardly a single friend of her own 
sex, and “Penelophon’s simple devotion touched her not a little. 
or, to the beggar-maid, her delivery from the squalor, misery 
and cruelty in “which she had been brought up was like being 
lifted out of hell into heaven; and she adored her beautiful 
mistress almost as much as she did her deliverer. So the days 
went by in supreme happiness for those two women, and their 
serenity was in strange contrast to the storm which was brewing 
around them. The political barometer was beginning to show 
signs of considerable agitation, and it was clear to the experienced 

observer that these two women were forming the centre of an 
important disturbance, which bade fair to develop a dangerous 
cherey, 

As has been previously explained, a storm in the troubled waters 
of polities was a normal event in Oneiria during crises like the 
present ; but never before had there been one which seemed to 
promise such violence. The cause was not far to seek. The 
Marquis de Tricotrin had been to England. His stay had not 
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I been a short one, and he was not a man to throw away his 
H opportunities. He liked the country and appreciated its peculiar 
blessings. It was not long before his sagacity detected the 
secret of our amazing per success, and he determined t 
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' no time in studying the palladium he had discovered. For rtu- 
| Pel nately during the “period of his observations the palladium 
a , exhibited itself in violent action; it therefore seems almost 
; | ie superfluous to add that the marquis left the country with quite 
. wie an uncommon mastery of party tactics and something approach- 
| i yt ing to genius in the manufacture and manipulation of majoritix 
| ‘ iy All he required was a field. It is said he attempted something 
: ay during his sojourn in the Canaries, but his praiseworthy en- 
bik deavours were disliked and at once suppressed by the Spanis! 


‘3 governor. It was then, thirsting for an opportunity for the 


| heal display of his talents, that the marquis arrived in Oneiria. Nota 
‘ ie day had passed before he recognized the excellence of his fortune. 
t He found himself in the midst of three strongly divided parties, 
i practically without experience of modern methods, and himself 
Bal and his daughter the bone of contention between them. It was 
; . a moment of pardonable enthusiasm. With a hastiness excusable 
Buy in a foreigner he hurried to the conclusion that as there were 
Bi three parties there must be three policies, and, what is more, in 
Bi. three days he was persuaded that he clearly understood what 
| ei they were. Neither conviction was entirely justified, but of this 

al the marquis was naturally unaware. 

bli To a man of his experience the whole matter was compara- 


sh, tively simple, and with a decision which would not have dis- a 
! graced the oldest parliamentary hand he adopted a plan ot | 
| campaign. There were three parties, each requiring a policy. 
Wish All he had to do then was to make each party adopt his dau ghter 
i as its particular programme. That was the obvious obje ctive, and 
the lines of strategy towards it were no less plain to his since 
tion. One of the first things he had learned in England, was that 
simple rule, which reiterated success has hallowed into a dogma: 
“When it is impossible to find fault with your a lversaries 
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1, policy, it is lawful to steal it.” 
it As a policy his daughter was 5 He felt there- 
He fore that little more than a mere suggestion of the stratagem to 
vit the party leaders was necessary in order to ensure its adoption. 


The conquest which Mdlle. de Tricotrin had already made of the 
queen was enough to secure the Agathist party, even had it not 
been that they had already accepted the nomination. As for the 
Kallikagathists he felt they were at least half won by the im- 
pression his daughter’s beauty had made on the soft heart 0! 
their gallant leader. In fact, it is not too much to say that 








TE General Dolabella was quite unhinged. It was a long twme . 
AT since his admiration for a woman had got so beyond his contro! 


as to lead him into melancholy. But this was certainly his case 
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now, and the marquis saw it. As we have said, he wasa man of 
dec jsive action who did not lose opportunities, and he determined 
to occupy the position which the general’s weakness exposed to 
him before that gallant officer could recover himself. 

The marquis found it a more difficult task than he had 
expe ted. The general he confessed was very stupid, and offered 
all kinds of objections. He even went so far as to say that he 
Joubted whether the suggested stratagem was quite soldierly, but 
he was at once poohpoohed into recantation by the marquis’ 
English precedents. Still he held out with confused obstinacy, 
which the marquis put downto the general’s denseness, but which 
was, in fact, due to his own misté aken estimate of the situation. 
His hasty and erroneous conclusions as to the real relations 
between the respective parties had caused him, as has been already 
hinted, to entirely misunderstand Dolabella’s position, and he was 
adopting a false method of attack. 


But pardon me for saying,’ said the general, retreating to this 
point for the tenth time, “that I cannot see w hat I or my party 
are to gain by adopting the course you propose.” The general 


always ‘distinguished between himself and his party. It was no 
doubt entirely due to that unique and complex condition of 
Oneirian politics, which was the precise element in the question, 
that the marquis in his haste had failed to grasp. The shrewd 
Frenchman began to perceive he was at fault somewhere and 
determined to fathom the mystery. 

“I perceive,” said he, “ that you have more than once spoken 
of yourself as something distinct from the party you lead. May 
| venture to ask whether the usual procedure in this country is 
to deal with the two things separately?” 

“God forbid!” cried the general in alarm. “ To hint of such a 
thing would smell of disloyalty in any but a foreigner who does 
not understand us.” 

“ Forgive my ignorance, general,’ said the marquis, “ and 
show your pity for it so far as to e xplain your unintelligible 
position.” 

‘With great pleasure, my dear marquis,” answered the general, 
with a look of painful worry at the almost impossible feat 
demanded of him. “It is a little complicated, but I think I can 
shew you how things lie. You see, although I lead the 
Kallikagathist party, it does not follow me.” 

“That is a littie diffic ult,” answered the marquis gravely. 
“You mean that I should arrange with your party which way it 
means to go, that you may be in a position to know how to lead 
1b ¢ 

“ Not at all,” said the general. “We are entirely at one. Our 
lines of thought are identical. It is only in our lines of action 
that we differ,” ; 


“ Which is, of course,” replied the marquis, “a mere detail.” 
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‘ Precisely,” said Dolabella in a somewhat relieved tone. “Yo, 
see, my practical policy is to elect the queen, theirs to elect 
the Speaker, but both elections are governed by the 
principles.” 

‘ Your explanation is really masterly,” said the marquis. “| 
wonder I was sostupid ; I see your point now quite a You 
mean that you cannot make your party responsible for a polic y 
which will not tend to improve the chances of their candidat 
for the Chair.” 

‘Yes,’ said the general a little doubtfully, “ 
be what I mean.” 

“Very well,” continued De Tricotrin; “then if I could assur 
them the support of the Agathist party for their candidate. 
they would be prepared to accept my daughter at you 
nomination ?” 

“But unfortunately,’ objected the general, “we have n 
candidate of sufficient weight to bring about such a coalition.” 

‘Then why don’t you stand yourself?” said the marquis. 

“ My dear marquis!” cried the general, complet 
. Such a thing was never heard of.” 

‘So much the better,’ replied the tempter. “The more un 
expected our moves , the better chance we have of success. Th 
idea seems to me to meet eve ry difficulty. 
gain it would not become me to point out. I need only say that § 
your election would be highly pleasing to my daughter. It is ni x 
breach of confidence to Say that the poor cirl has been more than § 
touched by the chivalrous admiration of a distinguished office: 
and statesman like yourself. The speake rship in this country 1: 
an office which bears a peculiar and delicate relation to the queen. 
It would be a source of greater pleasure to my daughter than 
perhaps I ought to reveal, to know that you were to occupy th 
chair at her coronation, and [ am sure that her influence with th: 
queen-mother and the leaders of the Agathist party is sufficient t 
ensure their adhesion to her favoured candidate. At the last 
moment the nominal candidate of their party shall be withdrawn 
and the coast left clear for your certain return. Say now, my 
dear general, will you give my daughter this one last satisfaction 
before her marriage ? ” 

During the beginning of this speech the general had been 
staring at the Frenchman with eyes wide with amazement, but 
as he proceeded, the blissful picture, which was artfully called 
up before him, was too much for his susceptible mature. To kiss 
those lovely lips and embrace that bewitching form! It was 
a rapture of which he had not dared to dream. He closed his 
eyes as he listened, and a foolish smile of complacent and 
inexpressible satisfaction overspread his rouged and powdered 
face. When the marquis ceased he collected himself with 4 
sudden effort to a more dignified expression. He rose with the 
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air of a statesman, who is resolved to pursue a policy worthy of 
his magnaninity and took the marquis solemnly by the hand. 
“Marquis!” said he, “you are a great man. Your generalship 
will ensure the election of this lady, whose beauty, virtue, and 
ntelligence make it the duty of every loyal subject of the king’ s 
to espouse her cause. Your admirably conceived plan demands 
{me and my party a sacrifice. Monsieur le Marquis, we will 
make that sacrifice ! ” 
Thereupon Monsieur de Tricotrin embraced the gallant martyr, 
~ him he had a noble heart, and assured him with effusion that 
urage, devotion, intelligence, and sensibility would be carved 
in hi ~~ relief upon the imperishable fabric of his memory. 


And so he took his departure, leaving the general to wonder 
vet Madame Dolabella would view his conduct in the same 
lioht. 

The Agathist and Kallikagathist parties were practically won. 
There remained still the most difficult task. The marquis was 


perfectly aware of the king’s antipathy to matrimony, and was 

fully convinced that there was still a great chance of failure, 
adil Turbo’s support could be gained. ‘To achieve this he felt 
was a task of the greatest delicacy and difficulty, and one 
worthy of his skill as a politician. There was clearly but 
one way in which it could be done. ‘To approach the chancellor 
directly was out of the question. Pressure must be put on him 
through his party. 

With a light heart, which confidence in his abilities can alone 
give a man, the marquis set about his task, little imagining the 
extraordinary result his ingenious manceuvres were to have. 
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THE MATINEE AT THE 
SATURDAY. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE 
JUNE 16th 

IT is not often that the public of late years have an 
of witnessing the Ballad Monger and The First Night in one 
performance. The former, as all the world knows, is the newest 
version of Gringovre. The character of Louis XI. i 


opportunity 


s admirably 


sustained by Mr. Charles Brookfield; he portrays the craft, the 
superstition, the revengeful cruelty, the cowardice, and withal 
the religious hypocrisy ‘of the co with a wonderful versatility 
when we consider him as Fitzdange, or remember him in 
Partners. With equal skill is the « Pascare] like characte! 
of Pierre Gringoire delineated by Mr. Tree. The vagabond hero 
whom the people love, whose hearts are the burden of his song, 
ineans the easy grace of youth ; he has a poetic tenderness for 
suffering rather than an indignation against wrong, though a 
touch of scorn mingles with his pity as he recites the “Song of 
the King.” 

Mr. Vollaire, as the rich cloth merchant, is also good. Ollivie 
le Dain, as the executioner of the king’s evil designs, is not 
perhaps quite as repulsive as he might | e, in the person of 
Mr. Charles Allan. His well-to-do air is not perceptibly ruffle d, 
even when his own designs are frustrated by the famous declara- 
tion of love for the Ballad Monger. 

As for The First Night, who that remembers Alfred Wigan 
exclaiming, “ How beaudifool—he might ’ave said, I stay!” has 
not longed to hear Achille Talma Duffard once more. It is a 
part for which Mr. Tree is made. The débutante was gracefully 
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impersonated by Miss Aylward. The little comedy in one act, 
A Compromising Case, adapted from the French, afforded 
Messrs. Bloomfield and Allan, as well as Misses Aylward and 
Achurch, fresh opportunity for displaying their talent. 





SARAH BERNHARDT AS FEDORA. 


To watch Sarah Bernhardt in a part like Fédora is a revelation 
in the art of acting. Any one who understands dramatic art 
thoroughly, and is therefore able to see the way in which effects 
are produced, and the mechanism which must necessarily attend 
on any performance of a thoroughly experienced artist, stands 
aghast at the audacity with which this wonderful woman attacks 
some of the most difficult — imaginable. The character 
is that of a Russian of noble birth, em bodyi ing all the most typical 
elements of the Slav nature—passionate, impetuous, fierce as a 
tiger when the outer skin is sc sme a woman capable of deep 
love, but whose love would be restrained by no conventional 
barriers, or even by the ordinary laws of morality, were it once 
to experience serious obstacle s; quick to love, and when the lover 
is slain, then fiercely resolving to be avenged on the murderet 
full, at the same time, of a womanlike wilfulness, by which ae 
is able to transfer her affections from her dead lover, whom she 
finds to have been unworthy of her, to the man she had sworn to 
kill. This is but a bare sketch of the wonderful and complicated 
character of Fédora; but it must be seen at once that Madame 
Bernhardt is probably the onl y woman who would ever play such 
a part and do it perfect justice. Curiously enough, her entrance 
in the first act, perhaps one of the most notable things in the 
whole play, is one that does not seem to attract the attention of 
the intelligent observer as it should do. She has been expecting 
her lover . he has not come, and at last she can bear the suspense 
no longer, "but decides to pay a visit to his apartments to find out 
what has become of him. Now note the wonderful subtlety of 
the actress. An ordinary clever woman playing the part would 
probably come on in great excitement ; she would feel it necessary 
to keep this excitement up all through the scene, so as not to let 
the play drop. But what does Bernhardt do? In thinking out 
the part she has evidently, like the true artiste she is, endeavoured 
to imagine the feelings of a woman suddenly making her way 
into a man’s rooms by herself; therefore in her first entrance she 
indicates delicately, but how admirably, the shrinking feeling of 
apprehension as to what people might naturally think of such an 
act. She seems to express some thing of this sort: “I am terribly 
anxious about my lover. He was to have been with me at a 
certain time. He did not come. I could not bear the suspense 
of waiting ; so I came here to try and find him, and yet I know 
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that I am transgressing the conventionalities, perhaps something 
more, by coming to his rooms alone at night time.” Of course 
this feeling instantly disappears when her lover is brought home 
dying; but while it continues it shows us the actress in one of her 
most interesting phases, and impresses us with the extraordinary 
grasp of character and delicate perception of feeling that Bernhardt 
possesses. It is needless to say that the expression of this senti- 
ment is fully equal to the conception of it. The rest of the play, 
with all its love, hate, passion, and trouble, is one which, if once 
seen, is never forgotten, and is the one that gave Madame Bern- 
hardt perhaps the first opportunity of showing us what power 
and capability she has of expressing nearly every human feeling 
and passion, and by virtue of which power she holds our proud 
position of the first actress of our time. . 
INO 
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THERE are those who contend that the weather revolves in cycles : 
1788, 1688, 1588, were undoubtedly remarkable for inclement 
summers, followed by rigorous winters. In that case we may 
certainly congratulate ourselves that we shall not be living in 
1988. There has probably never been a more sunless July; rain 
t Ascot, rain at Henley, rain, or rather the first two days of the 
deluge, at the Oxford and Cambridge match; fogs, blight, and 
thunderstorms afterwards. And yet, regardless” of the dress- 
despoiling elements, to all these soc ial functions, and many others, 
do our season rev ellers resort. On the Continent the festivities 
would be postponed; not so here, where pleasure is pursued in 
grim earnest. “ Been to Henley? Capital time ; ; awfully jolly !’ 

is the Briton’s verdict after a day’ s Siberian summering. Besides, 
it is never so cold as it was yesterday. 


“ Ask where's the North? At York tis on the Tweed; 
In Scotland, at the Orcades ; and there, 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where! 
No creature owns it in the first degree, 
sut thinks his neighbour further gone than he; 
Ev’n those who dwell beneath its very zone 
Or never feel the rage or never own. 
What happier natures shrink at with affright 
The hard inhabitant contends is right.”’ 


Meanwhile, people are dying of the heat in Greece, Roumania, 
ind Suakim; and yet there exist philosophers to argue that 
equality is natural! 


The political conditions of the previous month have been re- 
versed. Then it was agitatio: 1 abroad and peace at home; now it 
is the converse. Parnell and Zululand disturb the atmosphere ; 
while the continental horizon smiles over the Czar and the Kaiser 

net in supposed amity, and Boulanger wounded more even in 

vanity than in body. 


The Emperor’s proclamation to his people at the opening of 


the Reichstag contrasts very significantly with his father’s mes- 
age of peace and reform. Very strange is the constant mention 

f his grandfather to the exclusion of the late Emperor Frederick. 
W hen he ascended the throne, we repeated some of his noble and 
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inspiring sentences, and we subjoin a portion of his successor’s 
speech, italicized by ourselves, as a prognostication of a change 
policy. 


“Gentlemen, I greet you with deep sorrow in my heart, and I know 
with me. The fresh remembrance of the | y sufferings of my de 
moving fact that I have been calied upon to ascend the throne three 
death of his Majesty the Emperor William, reise a like effect on tl 


Germans, and our sorrow has evoked warm sympathy 

Beneath the burden of these things I pray God 

high duties to which it has been His will to « ; 
=i obeying this call, I have before my eyes the example 

Emperor William, after bitter wars, left to 

rule corresponded in so far as he was not prevented in 

tion by illness and death. 


“T have summoned you, gentlemen, in to to the G 
your presence that as King and Emperor m reso 


wh ich my deceased grandfather secured the 
people and goodwill abroad. I also wil] Vi ith G 
plish the same end. 

‘The nrost important duties of the Germai pe 
the m itary and political safe ty of the Empr é avrodad, } 
tion of the imperial laws at home. The chief of thes 
Constitution. To defend and guard it in all the rights wl 
legislative bodies of the nation and to ev: ry German 
assures to the Emperor and the Confederated States a 
wr the chief rights and duties of the Empe! 

‘In the legislation of the Empire I have, in cordai h 
co-operate more in my capacity as King of Prussia than in that of G 
in both capacit sit will be my endeavour ti aad i 
grandfather began. Especially | appropriate to mys« 
Message of the 17th of November, 1881. and shall e 
that document, that the imperial legislation may afi he work 

further protection which, in accordance with the principles of Christ 

needed by the weak and distressed in the struggle for existenc [ } 
way it may be possible to arrive at the equalization of unhealthy social 

I cherish the confidence that for the care of our ‘ine stic welfare I sh 

unanimous support of all true friends of th Empire al 

without division or party differences.” 


The references, however, to Russia and to Austria are well 
timed, and, being translated, amount to this: “I am Russia’s friend 
until she attac ks Austria, and Austria’s until she assails Russia 





The visit to the Czar has, we expect, more family than so- 
called political import ; but, indeed, the family affairs of dynasties 
form a determining factor in the destinies of empires. We 
imagine that the cases of Prince Alexander of Battenberg and of 
the Queen of Servia are fully as much under discussion as the 
Bulgarian and Servian questions proper. 


In our last month’s “Footsteps” we adverted to the Kaiser's 
declaration to the army. The English papers made a ridiculous 
translation of the word “ Kriegsherr,” or “ Lord of Hosts.” Some, 
in the hurry of the telegraphic moment, perverting it so far as to 
render it “ Commander-in-chiet,” and others styling it with bald 
grandiloquence, “ War Lord.” 
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The battle of the doctors has raged furiously and unseemingly 
a y gi) 


round the sleeping hero. Even if it were politic and within 


precedent to draw up a report as to the nature of the Emperor's 
malady, it was certainly offensive to exclude Virchow, Krause, 
Leyden, Senator, Mackenzie, and Hovell from the list of the 
signatories, and to tinge a medical report with political prejudice. 
[t is never well to pande r to the baser instincts of a faction, least 
of all when that faction represents little of “ light and leading ” 
in a nation; nor will the spasmodic malice of partisanship be able 
to destroy the traditions of enlightenment and highmindedness 
be queathed by the dead. As in the case of Goldsmith’s mad dog,— 
‘*The man recovered of his bite ; 
The dog it was that died.” 

[t is, indeed, well that the Dowager Empress has empowered 
Sir Morell to draw up his statement of the “true history,” and, 
until this be published, it must be hoped that these professors of 
the healing art will cease to lacerate the feelings of individuals 
and to inflame the passions of peoples. 


The Queen of Servia has been exciting much melodramatic 
interest ; but before we condemn too rashly the action of the 
German officials and of King Milan, it will be well to remember 
the facts. Unhappy differences have separated the royal pair,— 
differences originating, if we are correctly informed, in the sar- 
_ stic refusal of the Quee n to kiss the wife of one of the ministers. 

he Queen, with the heir to the throne, repaired to Wiesbaden. 
The King, rightly or wrongly, believed that his wife would 
educate his son under Russian influence and ideas hostile to him- 
self; he demanded the return of his child. The Queen, presumably, 
refused. Doubtless resistance was apprehended, and so the 
“abduction,” as it has been termed, occurred. The house was 
watched. The royal lady was naturally indignant; for she is a 
good mother anda clever woman. The boy, however, was eventu- 
ally conveyed to his father, and the (Jueen (according to the 
llaming paragraphs of one journal, “a prisoner ”) took her ticket 
for Vienna. “The little Prince seemed cheerful, and returned his 
eee rs embraces,” say the re pre centlemen. It is much to 

e regretted that a mother should be deprived of her child; but 
the laws of most civilized states give the right of education to 
the father, unless his proved misconduct unfits him for such 
responsibilities. Her Majesty has left for Paris, and we shall 
probably hear of the little Prince being recaptured, unless 
matters are placed on a more assured basis. Should the heir- 
apparent he again “abducted,” we fear that we shall not be 
treated to advertisements of “A Woman’s Revenge,” “A Royal 
Mather Robbed of his Child,” and the like. Besides, if we mistake 
not, there was in this case an agreement concerning the boy’s up- 
bringing which has been vio lated. 
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General Boulanger has certainly ti improved his prospects by 
his duel—an act which resembled the conduct of a Sancho Panza 
playing at Don Quixote. With the French sata succeeds like 
success. ‘This the General well knows: and, in view of the ninety- 
ninth celebration of the fall of the Bastille, and of a Gambetta 
commemoration, was determined to identify himself with that 
enterprising statesman in the popular affections. So far so good; 
but the resignation cowp and the personal altercation with M. Flo- 
quet, designed doubtless to bring into sharper antagonistic relief 
the causes of Republicanism and Revision, was not well planned. 
M. Floquet-—a barrister, and President of the Council, who had not 
moreover, fought since the duel succee ding his “ Vive la Pologn 


monsieur /*’—to use a vulgar phrase, “ ‘scored one ;” while his 
adversary, who suffers from a disadvantage in one arm, precipi- 4 


tated himself on his opponent’s sword, and has been in some peril. 
The Parisian mob is proverbially fickle ; the sensation fell Hat 
and they will imagine that their late darling is not only no orator 
but no warrior either. On the other hand, had the General proved 
victorious, he would have been idolized by the populace. W. 
beliey e that he will yet live to repair his errors especially as he 
invests himself with So much of the heroie. “i We voila COMTI 
VEmpereur de VT Allemagne,’ he wrote, after his phy siclan had 
forbidden him to speak. Really, the duel in France is a very 
childish affair. Here we actually have M. Floquet sending twice 
daily to inquire after his victim’s health—just as two pee ys 
towards the end of a “mill” will sometimes reciprocally pro el 
ointments before they renew the assault. Imagine Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Parnell in a like predicament! That the Government is 
“looking up” again in the provinces may be gathered from th 
President’s address to the concourse of country mayors banqueted 
in Paris. 


“Yesterday you witnessed the touching and grand spectacle of the g cation 
great citizen, wh ) did ei despair ot his Cc untry, though she was overwhelmed wilti 
misfortune. The popular acclamations brought back to your minds that emotion 
France which was witnessed at the funeral of Gambetta, at the obs jules Of the oravol 
who personified the defence of the land and of the national honow I Lay, gentle- 


men, your hearts have beaten with patriotic emotion at the aspect of our army, § 
strong, so well disciplined, so confident in its chiefs, and animated but with the senti- 


ments of honour and duty. You have felt that this flower of our youth, conscious 0! 
its high mission, should inspire confidence and security in a country which resolutel) 
desires tranquillity and respect of the law at home, and peace and the esteem of the 
world abroad. You will carry back with you the deep-seated sentiment that the 
destines of France are indissolubly bound up with those of the Republic, and that 


century after the Revolution a Government can have no other base than the nationa 


will.” 





The Chinese question in Australia is likely to assume menacing 
proportions. The Australian Government restrain immigration 
by a poll tax of £10 a head, and a restriction of the number of 
immigrants to one for every hundred tons of ship measurement, 
while in Queensland the number permitted is limited to one for 
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every fifty tons, but the poll tax augmented to £30. None the 
less, John Chinaman, unassimilative, thrifty, frugal, and monopo- 
list of certain crafts, has. prospered, and predominates terrifically. 


~ this moment the estimated number of Chinese adult males only 


1 the Colonies, exclusive of the Fiji group, is 54,550. About 
their treaty rights to enter, subject to legislative limitations, there 
an be no doubt. The question differs in degree enormously 
from our own vexation of immigrant foreigners, ‘because lapse of 
time and even intermarriage in no way modifies the Mongol 
peculiarities and unamenabilities. As capital becomes more and 
more dependent on vast armies of labour, there is no reason why 
1 nation with nearly four hundred millions of inhabitants should 
not conquer the world. Luckily they have no leaders. When 
the commercial Napoleon of China arises a “cycle of Cathay” 
may approach, and.an era may dawn of pig-tail ascendency. It 
would be no more a mockery of events that mandarins should 
swagger down Pall Mali than that we should be masters at Cairo. 
Meanwhile, the Colonies are aggressively alive to the instinct of 
self-preservation. In such cases it is very difficult to be at once 
just and prudent. 





Zululand is once more effervescent. Where so many tribes 
intermingle it is impossible to escape recurrent border feuds. 
Until Sir Arthur Havelock has conferred with Dinizulu’s 
messengers, no définite opinion can be pronounced. It is very 
unfortunate that these disturbances should have coincided with the 
death of the able and sagacious President of the Orange Free 
State, who combined the training of South Africa, of Leyden, and 
of the Inner Temple. 





The Thanet election verified our forecast, and Kent, even in 
sight of “the melancholy ocean,” has reasserted its Conservatism. 
Gladstonians in vain strove to convert it into “a moral victory,” 
by comparison with the figures of Colonel King-Harman’s election, 
for his opponent was a stranger andaclergyman, Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen sought to extract prejudice from the wheel tax; but 
that impost does not, we presume, extend to bathing machines. 
It may be that “Lord George Sanger’s” circus interest was 
extended to a generous patron of the turf; but we incline to 
believe that the broad issue of order in Ireland was the real 
platform of the contest. The fact is that Irish lawlessness is 
regarded by a large section as “un-English.” This sentiment of 
loyalty to law thus “aay often by a somewhat “rowdy” 

clement reminds us of what good Mr. Pepys heard the Duke of 
York say of the Spaniards in Flanders: “They will cry out 
against their king and commanders and generals, none like them 
in the world, and yet will not hear a stranger say a word of them 
but they will eut. his throat.” 
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Mr. Morley’s vote of censure secured a great Government 
victory, and Mr. Goschen made almost the best speech of his 
record. The Socratic method by which he compelled the Irish 
members themselves to admit that the offence for which Mr 
Dillon is reincarcerated was not “political” proved thoroughly 
effective. It is remarkable that so much rhet fence, and 
logic should be necessary to prove to the Gladstonian mind 
that lawlessness means disobedience to the law of the land. and 
not of the Land League. Had Thanet been of a different mind 
this artfully fostered idea of injustice might have been spread 
in conflagration through inflammable ignorance. For Mr. Dillon 
personally we entertain a warm admiration. Hi honest and 
enthusiastic—so was Mazzini; but where these qualities ar 
devoted to a cause, the inevitable result of which is 
they must be counteracted. He is, moreover, as Mr. O'Donnell, 
deseribed him in 1882 to Mr. Herbert Gladstone, vain, sensiti 
and hypochondriacal, the very stuff of which da: 
composed. In this instance e of the Massereen: enants, at any 
rate, it is well to remember that the “victims” were the needy 
and the oppressed. It may not be amiss to recall 
résumé of the facts already printed 


OTIC, 


lisruption, 


fanaticism 1S 


Lino 


a portion or a 


* \ good many of the tenants are large farm« ym 
estate at all. One of the moving spirits in the Plan of 
to his credit with the grand jury of the count 


n \ 

was found to be the holder of fifty £10 shares in a lo steam-packet \pal 
third was the occupant of a farm £38 under the Government | 

profit rental besides of £40 yearly, derived from houses 

twenty shares of £20 each in another steamship company ; E 
invested in a similar undertaking. All the shares abov yp 
up. These were the leading typical campaigners. In nearly every case in which t 
landlord’s claims have been settled, and it was pparent the tenants | i been ari 
more or less against their will to join the Plan of Campaign, generous tem 
have been made both in respect of rent and cost Mattei progr to Mar 
last, when a number of the poorest class of tenants on the estate went into the La 
Court, and obtained reductions averaging something like 22} per cent. The landlord 
voluntarily intimated to these tenants that he would apply the same scale of reduction 
to their arrears. He further intimated to the tenants who were about to go into 
court to have fair rents fixed that he would grant them an ad interim abateme! 

10 per cent., and that when the amount of reduction was ascertained he would 
similar manner grant a further abatement affecting the rs equiv 


difference between the amount of the ad interim allowance and the Sub-Commissioner 8 
reduction. Furthermore, he intimated his intention of applying the schedule p 

lished by the Land Commissioners in December last even to tenants to whom it lid 
not apply. These terms the tenants hastened to avail then 


nselves of ; but such was 
oe ve <> pene League that they had secretly to send their rents to the avent 


through merchants and others in Drogheda ind Dundalk, the re eipts of the rents 
having to be sent to the tenants in the same roundabout way. In fact, spies kept 
close watch over tenants who were inclined to come to terms with the landlord. Two 
of the men who settled with the landlord were summoned before the local branch oi 


the League, and upon admitting what they had done, the president remarked to one 
of them, ‘ You are a second James Carey.’ Such was the position of affairs when the 
League, feeling its grasp upon the tenantry relaxing, determined to make a supreme 
effort to restore them to obedience. Hence the meeting addressed by Mr. Dillon at 
Tullyallen on the 8th of April, in which he said the one danger was that of yielding, 
and any one who would be cowardly enough to do so would be justly looked 1 


ipon as a 
traitor and dishonest man, and would leave ti 


» his children’s children a name of dis- 
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rr [t was for the use of such language, under such circumstances, that Mr. Dillon 
w in Dundalk Gaol. As on the Coolgreany estate, not a single Protestant tenant 
the Massereene property joined the Plan of Campaign.” 


The correspondence between the Telemachus of Hawarden and 
the Cassandra of the Land League is even more instructive than 
the proposed evidence in the O'Donnell libel suit as to Parnellism 
and Crime, and the recalled utterances of Mr. Forster in his 
recently published biography. In 1882, at any rate, the Liberals 
in power could not have been mystified as to the true relations 
of the Leaguers to the Irish-Americans. Mr. O’Donnell recog- 
nized and defined in the clearest manner the dangerous elements 
which were supporting the cause; he pointed out, further, that 
all that the Irish wanted was “to manage their own affairs and 
to get as much as possible out of England;” he indicated with 
engaging frankness that the Celtic arrears question was at the 
bottom of the dilemma, and that a loan, say of two millions, to 
Ireland (a method often amusingly exemplified by individuals 
through whose veins courses the blood of Milesian monarchs) 
would settle the affair: “the ball would then lie” at Mr. 
Gladstone’s feet. However, as we all know, Mr. Gladstone 
kicked “the ball’? away, and the exhilarating pastime of football 
has been played with it ever since. Alas! Mr, Herbert Gladstone 
“returned no answer”’ to the last of these epistles. We should 
dearly like to have been “ behind the arras” at that interview in 
Craven Street.” 


The O'Donnell trial ended as all lawyers anticipated, notwith- 
standing that Mr. O'Donnell originally arranged to give evidence, 
and that Mr. Parnell was shocked at “the unexpected turn” that 
events had taken. It will be remembered that, in a very different 
case, Sir Charles Dilke evinced the same laudable alacrity to 
enter the witness box, from whose paradise, however, he was 
remorselessly barred. The real gist of the letters so vehemently 
denied in the House of Commons lies, we imagine, in Mr. Frank 
Byrne’s “ I received the promised cheque from Mr. Parnell on the 
day I left London.” About this plain statement all that Mr. 
Parnell said in his “ personal explanation” was :— 

“I did not know that Mr. Frank Byrne was going to leave London when he did. I 
certainly never gave Mr. Byrne a cheque for £100, or any money whatever, during 
the whole course of my life (Parnellite cheers), save once, many years ago—it must 
be ten or twelve years ago—at the time Mr. Isaac Butt was alive. A testimonial was 
got up tor Mr. Frank Byrne, who was then an officer of the Home Rule Confederation 
t Great Britain, because he had fallen dangerously ill, and it was thought likely that 
Le was going to lose the use of his eyes. I subscribed some small sum on that occa- 
‘ion. ‘That is the only sum I ever paid Mr. Frank Byrne. My memory is perfectly 
clear and distinct upon that; and as to this cheque for £100, I certainly never paid 
him that or any money at all. My friend Mr. Justin M‘Carthy will tell you that it 
was he who paid Mr. Byrne the cheque for £100 on the day he left, innocently, and 


In the ordinary course of his duty as President of the National League of Great 
Britain. I had very little to do with Mr. Frank Byrne at any time. I was not a 
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member of the Irish National League of Great Britain, of whi 
was the secretary. [saw Mr. Frank Byrne very seldom inde 
of knowing his goings out and his comings in; but if I had been in a different 
it would not necessarily have attached any suspicion whatever t merely stat 
the facts as they are.”’ 


Observe, Mr. Parnell does not say, “I never promised to pay 


him any money;” and when his friend Mr. Justin M‘Carthy 


Y Came 
to recite his narrative as to the payment by cheque of aggregated 


Byrne 


» Ineans 


POslti 


small sums received by the National League, he is speaking of 
amounts which Mr. Parnell obviously did not and could not 


promise. We do not think that this point has been sufficiently 


noticed, and we regard it as one of the utmost importance, 
because Mr. Parnell is as precise in his reticence as he is in his 
As to the main letter of May 15th, 1882, all 


ae leoec| 
~ 


declarations. ) 
to have been signed by Mr. Parnell, the fact that tl 


‘ Oo +Y . 
Nav Lie SICNALUTE 18 


one that he has not used since 1879 is by no means conclusive, 
People often relapse involuntarily into a | 
carded, especially if they are under the infil 
nor could a better proof of this be found tha 

unwonted vehemence and violence when the motion for the leave 


to introduce the Charges and Allegations B is brought 
forward. 
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That the leader of the Irish ' 
relaxed his hold of the practical organization he has at 
evinced by the subjoined record, whose signi 
fact that these “resolutions” were passed wh 
was proceeding :— 


‘Constitutiona Partv has not 


heart is 
h aAnCe lies in the 
oreat tria! 


“The following resolutions were passed 1 meeting of lrish ] rentary 
Party, Mr. Parnell presiding :—‘ That we desire to convey to th ture of 
State of New York the expression of our appreciation of and indebtedness for thei 
public endorsement of the cause of the Irish people by tl eptiol corded 
Thomas Esmonde ; and so long as the people of Ireland are di ed of tl 


self-government which the people of the Empire state enjoy, s ong § l 


Ve ely 
upon the goodwill of the Legislature of New York to regain them. ['} express 
our deep appreciation of the honour conferred upon our representat Sir Thomas 
Esmonde, M.P., by the Senate of the State of New York, and that we tender t 
distinguished body in return this testimony of our gratitud Similar resolutions ot 
thanks have been passed to the House of Representatives of the State of Virginia, th 
Senate of Virginia, the House of Representatives of the State of Texas, the Senate of 
Texas, the Congress of Mexico, and the Senate of the Republic of Mexico. At th 
same meeting resolutions were adopted thanking the Irish National League of 
America and the Irish Parliamentary Fund Association of America for the aid they 
have rendered to the Irish cause.” 





“I do not wish to enlarge upon these matters. | 
show the inherent improbabilities and absurdities. 
upom your kmd indulgence and that of the House. I will only say that the absurdity 
of the whole series of letters, with the trifling exceptions | have pointed out, must 
palpable on the face of them to every fair-minded man (Opposition cheers 


could FO through them all and 


I do not, however, wish to trespass 


e 


Such was Mr. Parnell’s peroration to his Apologia pro epistolis 
How then are we to explain his savage indignation 
on Mr. Smith’s proposal to refer the investigation of the whole 
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matter to a select committee of the House of Commons? If such 
a committee is not “ fair-minded,” what is? A jury? But Mr. 
Parnell scouts the resort to such a tribunal either in England, 
[reland, or America. An umpire? But who would undertake 
such a responsibility ? And yet he speaks of being butchered, 
because the Government do not at once disclose the names of the 
three judges! He has complained that, so long as these charges 
are unrefuted, he, as an “honourable” member, stands “ dis- 
honourable and dishonoured ;” in other words, he mvokes the 
House to judge. “He has appealed unto Cesar.” The only 
objection to this course lies in the expense to which a private 
member may be put by charges preferred in the press. It is un- 
desirable that the innocent should be exposed to these risks. But 
delays are now dangerous. So long as the matter be sifted, what 
matters how the sieve be composed? It should be noticed that 
the draft of what Mr. Parnell terms “ The Forgeries Bill” provides 
for the taking of evidence abroad. 

One is forced to chronicle this never-ending Irish stew ; but it 
is a wearisome task. There is Mr. Rhodes, of De Beer’s celebrity, 
sending ten thousand pounds, and trusting that Mr. Gladstone 
will provide, in his next Home Rule measure, provisions for the 
retention of Irish representation at Westminster ; there is Mr. 
Parnell welcoming the notion; there is Mr, Gladstone recognizing 
that the letter contains the “opinions of the writer.” There is all 
this—“ only this, and nothing more.” 

‘It is no matter,” replied Don Quixote, when Sancho pointed 
ut that the trysting-place was a mud wall; “let us go thither. 
| will visit my dear Dulcinea; let me but see her, though it be 
over a mud wall, through a chink of a cottage, or the pales of a 
garden, at a lattice, or anywhere; which way soever the least 
beam from her bright eyes reaches mine, it will so enlighten my 
mind, so fortify my heart, and invigorate every faculty of my 
being, that no mortal will be able to rival me in prudence and 
valour.” This will perhaps account for the rush of Disunionists 
to listen to Mr. Gladstone in a Hampstead garden. In a Hamp- 
stead garden, too, Sir George Trevelyan has been inveighing 
against London and the Duke of Argyll. 





The Pope has, in his letter to the Irish bishops, set at rest once 
and for all any doubt as to the authority of his ban upon 
the Plan of Campaign. We cannot forbear from registering one 
extract from his plain-spoken pronouncement :— 


a We investigated the matter in a personal interview with yourselves, Further, last 
: trv. sent to you as Legate a man of tried prudence and diseretion, with the com- 
4ission to use the greatest diligence in ascertaining the truth, and to make a faithful 
‘eport to us. For this very act of watchful care the thanks of the Irish people have 
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been publicly given tous. Can it, therefore, be asserted without rashness that we have 
given judgment in a case with which we were not sufficiently acquainted? The more 
so as we have condemned things which fair-minded men, not mixed up in your struggle. 
and thus bringing a calmer judgment to the consideration of the case, unite in con- 
demning.”’ 





Harrow has won by 156 runs; but it was an uninteresting 
match, with a marked falling off in attendance. The Harrow 
and Eton match rings the knell of the season, and very soon there 
will be “nobody in town”—except a trifling three million and 
a few hundred thousand or so of human souls. 





The match, however, has been the match-making girls’ strike 
in Bryant & May’s. Their wrongs have been redressed, and 
it is to be deplored that that public agitation was necessary. It 
may be true that “Socialist” pressure is the root, as Mr. Bryant 
asserts, of their discontent; but we think that “exceptional profits” 
should ensure exceptional liberality, even in the instance of a 
limited company. 





The correspondence between the Attorney-General and Mr. 
Yerburgh has established the right of the Junior Bar to proffer 
advice for reward without the intervention of a solicitor in “ non- 
contentious business.” That is to say, when facts are admitted, 
the smarting litigant need not first seek the apothecary before he 
may consult the doctor. Young barristers, who are plied with 
embarrassing questions in the billiard-rooms of country houses, 
may now demand a recompense ; and we sincerely trust they wil! 
secure it. 


Mr. Toole and Mr. Irving have taken farewell of their London 
audiences for a season, and Sarah Bernhardt has been thrilling 
the town. Sarah is a graceful debater, as well as the greatest 
actress of spoiled children and dying heroines. An illustrious 
personage is reported once to have forgotten to remove his hat 
while calling on her behind the scenes. “Monseigneur” (such was 
her rumoured reply), ‘‘ on n’6te pas sa couronne, mais on ote son 
chapeau.” Sarah would have made her mark in the House ot 
Commons. 





In these days of statues and biographies the following letter 
to the Standard merits commemoration :— 

“ CANTERBURY, July 16th. 

“ Str,—If any man deserved a gold medal, it was one on Friday night last, at 
Willesden Junction, on the North London Railway. 

‘‘T was standing waiting there for a train about fifieen minutes past ten, when one 
entered the station at a very sharp pace; a woman either jumped or fell on to the 
line a few feet only in front of the rapidly advancing engine. To my utter astonish- 
ment a man standing next to me jumped down on to the line, laid himself in the very 
small space that is between the rails and the platform, and pulling the woman to him, 
the whole train passed over them safely. I could not learn the name of this brave 
man ; but surely a braver act was never done in peace or in war. 

“TI am, Sir, your obedient servant, : 
“M. H,. CLEMENTS. 
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The “Long” and other vacations are at hand, and the sea- 
serpent, W ith other holiday varieties, will doubtless reappear. 
The time arrives for those ge athe men w e notice strange birds, late 
trains, and solar perturbations to take the public into their con- 
fidence. Let us hope that nothing more > phaeamalll may occur. 

The proceedings of what may be styled our “ Hebb “domadal 
council continue to amuse and ——_ Not the least instructive 
portion of the evidence is Mr. Hebb’s own inability to perceive 
anything but indiscretion in the een Lane ticket business. 
We trust that the Council for London, whereby the Local Govern- 
ment Act has silently inaugurated a Metropolitan revolution, will 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest. 

The commemoration of the Pope centenary isat hand. “Twit- 
enham” has indeed changed since the days of — 


“ Where thou, great Anna, whom these realms obey, 
Dost sometimes nsel take and sometimes tea.” 


There will be doubtless much written about his poetry, philosophy, 
“scandal, and all that;” but one feature in his career deserves an 
ampler recognition ; we mean his devoted affection for his parents. 
There is a very touching passage, where tender feeling escapes 
from the starched peruke and ruffles of his style, in his epistle to 
Dr. Arbuthnot, and his letters to Swift breathe the same delicate 
solicitude. 


Last, but not least, the editor of the Daily Gladstone Postbag 
has been much interested by the extracts in the St. James’ 
Gazette of the Oracle’s declarations in 1886 and 1888 about the 
retention of Irish Members in Parliament :— 


Mr. GLADSTONE, April 8th, 188' Mr. Giapstong, Last Night. 

There cannot be a domestic Legislature [It is a matter on which I never had 
in Ireland dealing with Irish affairs,and the slightest intention or disposition to 
[rish peers and Irish representati es interpose an objection. As to the mode 

sitting in Parliament at Westminster, to of doing it, it is obvious that there are 
take part in English and Scotch affairs. many. ... As to the practicability of 

. l arrive at the next conclusion th it making such a plan, there is no question 
Irish members and Irish peers cannot, if at all about it. 
1 domestic Legislature be given to Ire- 
land, justly retain a seat in the Fertie- 


ment at t Westaieaie: 
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Critical Notices 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS.* 


TuIs is a really remarkable book. 
In describing pathetically, humor- 
ously, and sometimes almost satur- 
ninely, the curious, bleak, far-away, 
old-world settlement of Thrums, 
where the “ Auld Licht” community 
survived in isolated covenanting, 
savagery, and superstition, the more 
new-fangled “ U, P.’s,” we are 
reminded more of Heine's pages 
and of Josef Israel’s pictures than 
of anything else. ‘‘ Lang Tammas 
and “ Little Kathie” might indeed 
have been one of Heine’s creations 
or recollections ; for with superadded 
culture, a wider luxury, and a more 
fastidious kitchen, the old Jewish 
cominunity of Diisseldorf at the 
beginning of the century is not so 
unlike these “ Auld Licht ” worthies. 
Specially touching is the episode of 
“Cree Queery” and ** Mysy Drolly,” 
—the tragedy of a poor old grinder, 
who starved himself from devotion 
to his mother. 

‘I never heard either of them use a 
term of endearment to the other; but 
all Mysy could tell me to put in writing 
was, ‘Oh, my son Cree! Oh, my beloved 
son! Oh, I have no one but you! Oh, 
Thou God, watch over my Cree !’’ 

The queer rites and customs of 
these people, their almost Talmudic 
fearof even being born on a Sunday, 
their feasts at funeralsand weddings; 
the husband of the gipsy wife who 
pretended she was dead, and ban- 
queted the neighbours to bring her 
back to him ; the ‘‘ very old family” 
whose 
“‘ favourite dissipation, when their looms 
had come to rest, was a dawdle through 





* “ Auid Licht Idylls.” By J. M. 
BARRIE, author of “Better Dead.” 


Hodder 


& Stoughton. 





jd 


ften 

tnem m & ' 
the old yr nd nit whi cheated the 
rere board ; the minister of the 
Auld Licht himself, and the mem- 
bers of their tavern literary society. 
who, pagent 1. drunken, 


ina SOmMme- 
times a trifle daft, discussed Robbie 
Burns. Dasha Hume, and Wattv 
Scott. — bear O the m tne stamp of 


truth. Itis indeed an odd corner 
of existence that Mr. Barr e has 


explored in tima Th We find 

his method of ex] awe mn many 
touches of true genius, and we 
confidently ex t that he will do 


oreat things. 


DARKNESS AND LIGHT.* 
THIS young has unburdened 
his soul in some very fine numbers, 
although we do not hail him as a 
second Tennyson. The poet's task 
is an almost hopeless one ; for, as a 
rule, he writes for fame, and what 
Mrs. Carlyle called “ha’pence,” 
both of which are a long time 
coming. In these days of tearing 
speed and phonographs the major- 
ity of people have no time to read 
modern poetry, and the minority 
which does find time is so small as 
not to pay the publisher. 


SIGNS OF CHANGE.T 
Mr. Morris's Socialism is one that 
looks forward to a complete recon- 


‘Darkness and Light :a Poem.” By 
NoEL VANDAL. Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co 

+ “Sions of Change.” By WILLIAM 
Morris. Reeves & Turner. 1888. 


























































struction of society. The curse 
of our age is “ money-privilege,” 
‘capital,’ or by whatever other 
name the wage-paying oe is 
known: its material minister is 
machinery which consumes reel 
lives tor its fuel, its political 
minister is ‘‘ Whiggery ” or “ Par- 
liamentarism,’ and its outcome is 
a wasteful commercial war, by 
turns exciting a false supply and 
demand, and by turns eluttir ig the 


market with useless so-called ‘“ com- 
modities,”’ and starving unemployed 
existences, the demoralization of 
semi-barbarous nations, and a 
dilettante, phantom art that, having 
lost the necessary soil pular 
leisure, droops and decays. Such 
ire the evils that call for redress. 
As regards many of these evils, we, 
as Conservatives, are fully in agree- 


ment wie him ; but what are his 
remedies ? Confronting though he 
does the middle classes with the 
Middle Ages (whose trade gui ids he 
desires to see emancipated - om the 


class-privilege ” 
thinks that 


of their day), he 
‘when the workers are 


society they will regulate their 
labour so that the supply and 
demand shall be genuine, not 
gambling :”’ that is to say, granted 
comy lete fe llowship—gr inted that 
all men live together in equal 
environment of reasonable labour, 
toil, beauty, and training—granted 


that no surplus product of work 


goes to enhance profits— granted 
that the base wish to call thing 
one’s own is eliminated, and you 


will gain happiness, which is the 


end after which we all press. Well 
you? Supposing capital abolished, 
is not human nature such that 


inequality must exist ? and will not 
at any rate the differing capacities 
for exciting admiration inaugurate 
a new privileged caste ? and will 
not the 


‘war of competition 
follow,” and a fresh waste of life 
on other lines therewith ? It is a 


profoundly interesting subject, and 
one that ishere handled with lucidity 
if not always with delicacy. The 
rancour of abuse often peeps forth 


from the aspiration after fellow ship, 
and sadly belies its promise. The 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


desire to abolish the single home for 
the sake of this same fellowship is 
again contrary to instinct, and in- 
volves, we believe, a community of 
wives as well as of dwellings. The 
lecture on Feudal England is pro- 
foundly interesting. We yield to 
none inourdetestation of Whiggery, 
which this essay powerfully exposes. 
These “Signs of Change” should 
be read by every one interested in 
the times in which we live. We can 
only hope that the revivification of 
old institutions, so as to modify the 
coarser instincts of man, may prove 
a truer antidote of the sordid evils 
which beset us, than a creed which 
can at once embrace class antago- 
nism and true fellowship as its 
cardinal principles. 


THIRTY YEARS 
AND OF 
LIFE.* 


sRIGHT and poetical as the Pro- 
vencal country from which the 
author springs, delicate as etchings, 
and yet glowing with a simple 
light- heartedness, these ‘“ Trente 
ans de Paris” are most fascinating, 
and compare most favourably with 
our ponderous autobiographical 
monuments and registers. They 
are, in fact, the portrait of an 
artist by himself. Nor do they 
lose in the very admirable rendering 
of Miss Ensor—arendering the more. 
dificult in the case of an author 
so exquisite in his romances. The 
description of journalism in Paris 
—that world within a world; the 
characterization of Villemessant, 
Flaubert, and Henri Rochefort ; 
the touching stories of ‘“ My 
Drummer,” a Gascon mountebank, 
whose art and vanity ruined him in 
the giddy metropolis, and of the 
original of Jack; the beautiful 
history of “ The Letters from my 
Windmill,” —areallsomanyglimpses 
of what is a very beautiful soul. 
With regard to the republic of 
letters, one cannot help being struck 


OF PARIS 
MY LITERARY 


* “Thirty Years of Paris and of my 
Literary Life.’ By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
Translated by LavrRA ENsor. George 
Routl <dge & Sons. 
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by the fact that in the Paris at any 
rate of twenty years ago the patrons 
were the great editors, and not either 
the publisher, as with us, or the 
public. 
Those who are interested in 

‘‘Fromont jeune et Risler ainé ” 
the original of ‘“‘ Partners”) will be 
glad to know that at the time 
Daudet had not even read “Our 
Mutual Friend:” and, in conse- 
quenceof Delobelle’srepresentation, 
changed his pathetic Doll-dresser 
into the poor manipulation of 
“Birds and flies for bonnets.” 
After adverting to the “ sympathy 
existing between David Copperfield 
and Le Petit Chose,” and declaring 
that 

“there are certain infirmities of the mind 
for which one is not responsible ; but that 
on the day of the great creation of men and 
novelists, nature in a fit of abstraction 
may have mixed her materials,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘I feel in my heart the love that 
Dickens felt for the unfortunate and 
the poor, and for childhoods spent in the 
wretchedness of large cities ; like him 
I began life in a heart-rending manner, 
obliged to gain my daily bread before | 
was sixteen years of age : in that lies, | 
believe, our greatest resemblance.” 


His habit of evolving his stories 
by thinking aloud shows him once 
more as a true Provencal improvi- 
sation. 

‘My method of work is well known. 
All my notes being jotted down, my 
chapter in good order and well divided, 
my personages thoroughly alive in my 
mind, I begin to work quickly and rapidly. 
I dash down ideas and events without 
allowing myself time for proper and 
exact wording, even the subject hurrying 
me on, swamping both details and cha- 
racters. The page covered, I hand it to 
my collaborator [his wife]. I look it 
over again afterwards; then at last | 
recopy it; and with what joy, the joy 
of a schoolboy who has finished his 
task,”’ 

Very curious is his description of 
Tourgenieff, who, after affectionate 
intercourse with himself and his 
wife, charmingly delineated in the 
last article, authorized, through the 
posthumous souvenirs published 
while that very article was in proof, 
a merciless criticism of Daudet, 
both as man and author. He thus 
concludes .— 


‘“T can see him in my house at my table 
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THE LAZY 


THis dainty volume | 
rondels, eté,and canz R 
(many of which have. if v Stak 
not, appeared In Punel 
where) is the very npal 
August « 
H 
Th : 
sings the author modestly in his 
overture but indeed ther 
ore in many of them in this, 
as witness more especially) In an 
Old City Churel Kitchings, echoes 
what you will of frail and fleeting 
cadence, they yet often s Fest 
emotions tenderer and th ughts 
deeper than they contain. Vel 
oracetul is ‘* The Impartial, a B 
race Sketc! 
th ( 
Wt 
: s twined 
col I 
W hil 
The most humorous of th llec- 
tion is ** A Secular Sermo alr Ly 
almost classical : 
Sneak ger 
to th 
Be blithe I \ 
barnacles d 
Give nutes 
» the , 
Ne’er h it Curra 
ha 
O little girls, pray 
when tortoises draw nig 
And never in the hearing of 2 
whisper Pie ! 
But cive the stranded }¢ ly-fish us 
into the sea— 
Be always kind to animals 
you may be.” 
* “The Lazy Minstrel.” By J. ASHS 


Fishe 


Unwin. 
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But we think that ‘ Sound with- 
out Sense” runs it close. Of course 
mong lilts so light many are un- 
equal—some, if we may so term 
them, too “ pattersome ” for their 
subjects ; but if all are not poetry, 
all are at least verse—a rarer quality 
in these pretentious days than some 
imagine. We prefer not to com- 
pare them to the compositions 01 
Calverley or of Praed, but to let 
them stand on their own peculiar 
merits, which are unobtrusive and 
considerable. 


FRATERNITY : A ROMANCE.* 


THERE is no doubt about the fact 
of anonymity and undoubted clever- 
ness going together asarule. The 
writer who proudly emblazons all 
his names on the title-page of his 
maiden effort generally ‘ writes 
himself down an ass,’ but the 
modest author who publishes under 
. veil generally gives matter to the 
world worthy of consideration. 
“ Fraternity ” will not take the town 
by storm, may not even attain 
notoriety, but it remains the work 
of one who thinks deeply and ex- 
presses himself finely. His descrip- 
tions are at once vivid and subtle, 
and the finest piece of writing in 
the book is the account of the night 
spent by Edmund Haig on the 
Welsh mountains, where he meets, 
asa perfect stranger, the man who 

he course of the story turns out 
to be his half-brother. In t 
sage the author’s keen and loving 
observation of nature expresses it- 
self with abundant warmth, and in 
the clear, vigorous, and original 
style which is a special feature of 
his work. If there is a fault in the 
construction of the story, it is that 
the writer has not given himself 
sufficient space for the proper de- 
velopment of his characters, but 
has devoted too much to the ac- 
counts furnished by themselves of 
the lives of Edmund Haig and his 
half-brother. Edmund is a man of 
sensitive nature, a born logician and 
psychologist, who from narrowness 


S$ pas- 


*** Fraternity: a Romance.” Macmil- 


lan & Co, 
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of mental horizon grasps his sword 
by the blade, and converts it into 
an instrument of self-torture. His 
love for the heroine, Blodwen Tre- 
vor, might have run a perfectly 
smooth course had it not been for 
this ; as it is they endure the agony 
of separation, to be reunited only at 
the close of the story. Of Blodwen 
we learn very little save that she is 
a fresh, wholesome, country girl, the 
very opposite in mind and intellect 
of Edmund; hence perhaps her 
attraction for him. The scene of 
the story is laid in Wales, and the 
personages of the story are for the 
most part children of the soil. 


THE PARADOX CLUB.* 


THERE is some remarkably smart 
writing in this volume, and we pre- 
dict for Mr. Garnett a literary 
future full of promise. The mem- 
bers of ‘The Paradox Club” are 
one and all above the ordinary run 
of human beings. The sexes are 
mixed ; but the meetings are for the 
purpose of each member being able 
at some time or other to air his or 
her pet theory without molestation, 
for the nourishment of budding 
genius, and the encouragement of 
youthful talent. So we have a 
socialist, a poet, authors, a misand- 
rist, some members who never 
speak, and others who are not 
listened to when they do. And 
out of it all isevolved some original 
striking matter, which classes Mr. 
Garnett’s volume very far above 
the ordinary run. Freedom of 
speech and action are the guiding 
motives of the club; and we are not 
even shocked when we find Nina 
Lindon sitting up all night on 
London Bridge to see the sunrise 
with four male members of the 
club, because where no harm is 
meant none can be found amongst 
people of wide mind, 

Mr. Garnett’s strongest point is 
his power of description, his rich 
vocabulary, enabling him to put the 
right word in the right place some- 


* “The P.radox Club.” By Epw 
GARNETT. T. Fisher Unwin. 
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times with startling precision, and 
he never abuses this strength. This 


is the description of sunrise from 
London Bridge :— 


LOCAL OPTION: AN ARGT.- 
MENT AGAINST TEETOTAL 
TYRANNY.* 


as 


ards fan eae ia a sine eM setae i a cre 


hr ; ; Mr. GUNSBERG writes warmly on a 

_“ There they sat watching the river, subject he feels deeply. . 

till their thoughts were broken by the 

noise that a long string of market carts mene are Sung and ably supported 

made in passing slowly over the bridge. and his litt 

Suddenly a flash ran through the sky. 
‘It is the dawn,’ said Lofthouse, 

“ As he spoke the air was filled with 
light, and everything took a clear and 
sharp outline. The hulls of the barges 
stood out boldly from the grey water ; 
the deserted quays separated themselves 
from the bulwark of boats; the lamps [HE late Mr. Newman’s admirable 
grew fa nter and fainter ; a bird began to and exhaustive treatise on birds to 
call from somewhere up the river. East- be found in Britain 
wards over the sleeping city stretched a a 7 eae: “we “tet 7 
broad belt of smoke-coloured cloud, second eaition un ' revised condi- 
frayed at the with gold, and tions, Mr. Christy ving added to 
pierced with tawny fissures which were it very materially. It is a most 
widening slowly. Above the belt floated excellent little book of reference 
a rosy cloud ;: they watched it for a long on matter SS | aide sed 
time growing brighter and brighter, and See ee ee 
the light rushing towards the west. It 
was day.” 
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alphabetically, and containing every 
necessary particular 
what are 


feathered friends.’ 


concerning 

As we read we involuntarily draw styled poetically “ our 
our coat tighter round us as we feel aes I'he _and 
the cold damp from the river, and Price of the little volume are highly 
we try to remove the grime of the commendable, and the chapters by 
night from our faces before repair- he reviser are very valuable addi- 
ing to the nearest coffee-stall for 
our first breakfast. 
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ANOTHER WORLD; OR, THE A PRIMROSE BALLAD.] 
FOURTH DIMENSION,* HIS is a very pretty little song, but 
Dr. SCHOFIELD tries to prove by the repetition of the theme 
mathematical analogies that the in the five verses what at 
scriptural way of entering heaven ‘rst takes our fancy, rather mono- 
is the only way possible, and he tonous, and it is difficult to maimtain 
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seems convinced of this fact him- 
self. His book leaves us in much 
the same position of doubt as re- 
gards heaven in which it found us, 
because we have incontestible proof 
that the most erudite theologian 
knows no more than we do ourselves 
about a future state. His theories 
and his hopes may be stronger and 
more comforting than ours, but 
that is all we cede to him. Dr. 
Schofield’s treatise may carry con- 
viction to some’erring souls, and in 
that hope he fathers it on the 
world. Let us hope his counsels 
will fall on fruitful and not on 
rocky soil. 

.*“ Another World; or, The Fourth 
Dimension.” By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. 
Swan. Sonnenschein & Co. 


enthusiasm over the floweret for so 
long. The composition strikes us 
a beginner. The 
sentiment expressed in the verses— 
of union, we hope—means that the 
flower we love is the property of 
no particular party. The title-page 
is certainly a work of art, and does 
credit to the designer, who is also 
the composer both of the words 
and of their accompaniment. 


as belng that of 


+ 


* “Local Option: an Argument against 
Teetotal Tyranny.” By T. GUNSBERG. 
Liberty and Property Defence League. — 

+ ‘ Birds-nesting and Bird-skinning.’ 
By Epwarp Nrwman. Revised and 
Rewritten by Mitter Curisty. T. 
Fisher Unwin. 

t “A Primrose Ballad.” 
Words by S, LOUISA MorRG AN, 
Joseph Williams. 


Music and 
London : 
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WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes, This is no fiction, for they have done it in 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


» 1A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 


4) has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. 





and 


eB For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 
i act like magic, and a few doses will “be found to work wonders upon the most 
He important organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
a system, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole phy sical energy of the 
i] human frame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 


vii society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 
view vast and still increasing sale. 





Full Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
) 1 Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
Have the Latset Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 
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